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S$. GUMPERT CO., INC. ° 


In 1675 Besnier astounded the world with his 
muscle-powered glider. Today there’s an easier 
way. Powerful motors pull you through the 
air at six miles a minute. 

Today there’s an easier way in school 
feeding operations, too. Schools with limited 
budgets will appreciate the special economies 
offered by Gumpert products. They will like 


300 Products to Aid Restaurants and Institutions 


Gelatine Desserts 
Cream Desserts 


Fruit Drinks—(Liquid and Dehydrated) 


Extracts and Colors 
Spaghetti Sauce 


Soups—(Liquid and Dehydrated) 
Cake Mixes 
Numerous Other Cooking Aids 


Complete Line of Bakery and Ice Cream 
Specialties 


OZONE PARK 16, N. Y. 





the way these products are standardized for 
perfect, uniform results, with no waste... the 


way they are prepared so easily and quickly. 

Let your students enjoy topmost quality, 
purity and flavor, while the administration 
practices real thrift and efficiency. Get to 
know the Gumpert line of tested foods for 
schools. 


FOR THE FINEST IN FOODS 


GUMPER 


has EVERYTHING 












ANOTHER REASON WHY MORE SLOAN FLUSH VALVES ARE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 
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lts Safety! 
We’ve Its Economy! 
lts Endurance! 


Lil Ete Chief of Test Drivers, Ford Motor Company, Says 


“Our job is to make sure that every part of every Ford chassis tested by us measures up fully 
to the performance standards set for it—and Ford engineering sets those standards plenty high! 
We've ‘given the works’ to these 1948 chassis,” said Mr. Esper. “We KNOW because we've 


PROVED they’re tops in Safety, Economy and Endurance!” 








School Bus Body by 
Wayne Body Works, Richmond, Indiana 








Let your Ford Dealer show you the advanced 
Endurance-Engineering in the new Ford Bonus 
Built School Bus Safety Chassis! Two great, 
new, extra-thrifty Ford engines to choose from 
—V-8 or Six. Every wanted safety feature— 
extra strength—new spring comfort—new 
steering ease—added stopping ability. 

You’ll settle the School Bus question for 
long years to come by settling on Ford—the 
Long-Life Champion. . ao 


*Webster’s Dictionary definition of word ‘‘Bonus’—‘'Something given in 
addition to what is usual or strictly due.” “120 a 
000 Ss 


Dietiieicinic 
Contract Operators, Schoolmen 
Agree on Ford Economy 
in School Service 
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AMONG THE AUTHORS 


WILLARD B. SPALDING believes that 
better schools must be different schools. 
He tells why in his article on page 26. 
Dr. Spalding became dean of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Illinois in 1947, coming from Port- 
land, Ore., where he had been super- 
intendent since 1944. Previously he 
had held high school principalships at 
Princeton, Charleston and Hamilton, Mass., and superin- 
tendencies at Belmont, Mass., and Passaic, N.J. Dr. Spald- 
ing has been secretary of the American Council on Educa- 
tion since 1946. He is a former vice president of the 
Oregon Association of School Superintendents. Added to 
his degrees is an honorary LL.D., bestowed on him recently 
by Pacific University. He has his Ed.D. from Harvard 
University, his M.Ed. from New Hampshire, and his B.B.A. 
from Boston University. 


W. B. Spalding 


When the Cossitt School bulged at its 
seams, it gave JAMES E. PEASE an op- 
portunity to put into practice his 
philosophy of the neighborhood school 
(p. 36). Mr. Pease is superintendent of 
a school district which includes four 
municipalities in the west suburbs of 
Chicago, with headquarters at La 
Grange, Ill. He came to Illinois in 
1940 from North Muskegon, Mich., where he had been 
superintendent for ten years. Previously he had been high 
school principal and later superintendent at Ravenna, Mich., 
and high school principal at Grant, Mich. Exemplifying his 
philosophy of community relations, Mr. Pease has been a 
member of the board of directors of the La Grange cham- 
ber of commerce, president of the North Muskegon board 
of trade, vice president of the La Grange Kiwanis Club, 
and president of a La Grange coordinating council. His 
successful technics in school public relations brought him 
membership on the A.A.S.A. yearbook committee for 1950. 
He is chairman of the legislation committee of the Illinois 
Education Association. “Work is my special hobby,” Mr. 
Pease writes, “but my golf is not neglected during the 
spring, summer and fall.” 
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J. E, Pease 


RUTH STRANG has been a member of the faculty of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, since 1923, when she 
went there as an assistant in nutrition. For the last eight 
years she has been a professor of education. Before joining 
the Teachers College staff, Dr. Strang taught in the New 





York schools. She received her B.S., A.M., and Ph.D. de- 
grees from Columbia. On page 41 of this issue, Dr. Strang 
reports on the work of the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth in a rural-industrial community, Harlan County, 
Kentucky. Dr. Strang is second vice president of the 
alliance; president is Howard A. Dawson of the National 
Education Association. 


SAMUEL ENGLE BURR JR. (p. 30) is 
chairman of the department of educa- 
tion at the American University, 
Washington, D.C. Dr. Burr has been 
teacher, coach and principal at several 
New Jersey schools, director of re- 
search for the public schools in Lynn, 
Mass., and superintendent at Glendale, 
Ohio, New Castle, Del., and Rye Neck, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. Dr. Burr is a veteran of both world 
wars; he was discharged as a lieutenant colonel, A.G.D., in 
1947 after five years in the army. During his military 
service Dr. Burr made trips to the Philippines, South 
America, Europe, India, China, Africa and Japan. He 
received his Litt.B. degree from Rutgers University, his 
M.A. degrees from the University of Wisconsin and Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and his Ed.D. degree 
from the University of Cincinnati. 





S. E. Burr Jr. 


Under the leadership of Supt. JAMES 
H. BUCHANAN, the schools in Boulder, 
Colo., are emphasizing education for 
international understanding. On page 
44 Mr. Buchanan tells what he thinks 
is the superintendent's responsibility 
for such education. Before going to 
Boulder, Mr. Buchanan taught in a 
junior high school in Brush, Colo., and 
was superintendent of schools in Boyero, LaJara and Lamar, 
Colo. He received his A.B. degree from the University of 
Denver and his M.A. from the University of Colorado. 





J. H. Buchanan 


From his unique vantage point as executive secretary of 
Michigan’s Public School Employees Retirement Fund 
Board for the last sixteen years, JOHN M. CLIFFORD speaks 
with grave concern about the emergency teacher situation. 
His article, “Must Incompetents Teach Our Children?” 
appears on page 33. Before coming to Lansing in 1932, 
Dr. Clifford had been high school principal at Romeo, 
Mich., and high school teacher at Wyandotte, Michi. His 
dissertation analyzed status of nonteaching personnel. 
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cAN YOU Top This 
ECONOMICAL 20 SHOWER LAYOUT? 











TYPE H MIXER 
§ For concealed piping 
‘ Dial diameter 6” 









GIRLS’ SHOWER ROOM 

Anderson, Indiana, High School 
4 Designed by Mr. Floyd Akers 

Pe Supt. of Buildings and Grounds 







TYPE H 
Thermostatic 
MIXER 
For exposed piping 
Dial diameter 3%" 
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Just the type of job tc P 1) WER S 
Thermostatic SHOWER MIXERS 


they are SAFE against scalding caused by 


GD PRESSURE ov @) TEMPERATURE 


fluctuations in water supply lines 







CAPACITY 
6 to 10 gallons per 
min. at 45 Ibs. pressure 
Yo" pipe connections 
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Get the most for your shower mixer dollars. Keep shower users 
happy and safer. Install POWERS Mixers. 

Being thermostatic they hold shower temperature constant 
wherever set regardless of temperature or pressure changes in 
water supply lines. They are safe both ways. 

More economical too. They speed up bathing. No hot or 
cold water is wasted while bathers wait for a shower at the 
right temperature. 

Write for Circular H48, it describes the safest shower mixer made. 
















CHICAGO 14, ILL. 2754 Greenview Ave. Phone BUckingham 1-7100 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 231 East 46th St. Phone Eldorado 5-2050 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL. 1808 West Eighth St. Phone Drexel 2394 
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THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN 50 CITIES e SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 
Over 55 Years of Water Temperature Control 
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. Learning Can Occur 
Three-Word Magic 
. . . Half of U.S. Adults Poor Readers; Interferes With Efficiency on Job 


Experiment Brings Improvement in Pupils’ Diets . . 


Outside Brain. . 


. Schoolteachers Most Neurotic . . 





| Sp-nton CHILDREN in Lycoming 

County, Pennsylvania, are eating 
more vegetables, eggs, cheese and 
whole grain breads and cereals these 
days because of an experiment they 
performed in their schools. 

Two pairs of albino rats of the same 
sex, little mates to ensure the same 
genetic background and start in life, 
were placed in each of nineteen 
schools. For four weeks one pair was 
fed a diet of ground whole wheat and 
powdered whole milk, with water as a 
beverage, while the other was given 
prepared corn cereal and sweet drinks. 





The rats on the wheat and milk 
diet gained rapidly. Their fur was 
sleek and smooth, eyes were clear, and 
bony structure was good. Those eating 
only prepared cereal and sweet drinks 
gained little and had rough mangy 
skin, sore feet, inflamed eyes and 
crooked bones. When they were 
changed at the end of four weeks to 
the wheat and milk, their improve- 
ment was spectacular. 

Three local newspapers carried pe- 
riodic stories of the rats’ development. 
Parents called state nurses for nutri- 
tion material. P.T.A.’s and women's 
groups asked for classes. Grocers com- 
plained they couldn’t supply the de- 
mand for brown bread and whole 
grain cereals. 

Milk sales in schools increased, and 
teachers reported marked improve- 
ment in the quality of carried school 
lunches and a resultant improvement 
in many children’s school progress. 
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EARNING can occur outside the 
brain, two Chicago psychologists 
have demonstrated. 

Dr. Phil S. Shurrager, head of the 
department of psychology at Illinois 
Institute of Technology, has been given 
a $6000 grant by the US. Public 
Health Service to continue his re- 
search. He will be assisted by his wife, 
Dr. Harriett C. Shurrager. 

Working with dogs, the Shurragers 
measured the rate of learning of a 
single nerve cell. They have been try- 
ing to learn how and at what location 
the nervous system learns. They plan 
now to investigate further the nature 
of learning in a single cell and to try 
to relate this to total learned behavior. 


CHOOLTEACHERS probably are 
the most neurotic of people. 
That’s the conclusion of Dr. Harry 
L. Smith and Dr. Nicholas C. High- 
tower of the Mayo Foundation, Roch- 
ester, Minn. They made a study of nine 
groups among 300 consecutive admis- 
sions to the Mayo Clinic to find out 
whether there was a difference in the 
incidence of nervous disorders among 

various occupations. 

Of the 300, almost 100 had some 
sort of nervous disorder. These per- 
centages were found: teachers, 54; 
clergymen, 39; housewives, 36; law- 
yers, 36; unmarried women, 32; den- 
tists, 30. Railroad engineers were the 
least neurotic of those studied. Farm- 
ers and physicians also had a good 
record. 

The high percentage among teach- 
ers, the doctors believe, results from 
their long hours of preparation and 
study, tenseness, confinement and low 
pay. 

“While these figures may not accu- 
rately represent the incidence of neu- 
rosis in the population, since they rep- 
resent only those who sought help 
from physicians, they do show that the 


incidence of neurosis varies greatly 
among different occupations,” the doc- 
tors said. 

The incidence of nervous disorders 
was higher in the younger age groups. 
As persons become older, the doctors 
found, they become less emotional. 


HREE LITTLE WORDS have 

been the most successful advertise- 
ment in the University of Texas Teach- 
er Placement Service. The words are, 
“Starting salary, $3600.” 


UCH OF THE MONEY indus- 

try spends on advertising, house 
organs, bulletins and pamphlets is 
wasted because nearly half the adults 
in this nation do not read well enough 
to learn from printed material. 





“The poor reader is discouraged in 
work that requires reading,” explains 
George S. Speer, head of the Institute 
for Psychological Services of Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago. “He 
avoids the printed page and tends to 
depend on oral statements of fellow 
workers for information, which is fre- 
quently distorted as it passes from one 
person to another.” 

Better reading skill at all levels 
means improved morale, increased effi- 
ciency, and greater production in any 
business group, Mr. Speer believes. 
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Here’s Why Hotpomt Kitchens 






Were Voted Americas Finest 


—_—— YT 
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Here Are The 12 Points On Which 


Grand Awards Were Based! 


ic on- 
Entries in the Food Service Contest = 
R . . = Ww 
sored by Institutions age ” 
judged upon the basis of the following 


standards: 
1. Selection of equipment for functional app!!- 


cation. 
ment. 

lacement of equip ice es 
Fee 08 in food preparation and serving 


2. 
3. 
| 4. Employee morale. 
§. 
6. 


—__—_—_ 
——————— 


Accident elimination. nor 

Speed in preparation of net ‘ 
Efficiency in preparation © ood. 
Caving in work hours. 

g. Saving in W 

9. Ease of maintenance of equipment 


10. Serving facilities and TT 
11. Ingenuity in meeting specia prc nel 
12. Psychological aspects in customer Fre S. 
above contest were 


" ognized leaders in 


| 


| Judges in the 
selected from re 


al, and architectural 


also the National Restau- 
and Food Service 


the hotel, hospit 
fields; ) th 
rant Association 
Equipment Industry. 


...in Nation’s No.1 Competition! 


In America’s leading Food Service Contest, the efficiency, 
speed and economy of Hotpoint all-electric kitchens brought 
top honors of Grand Awards to the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
Chicago and Clark’s Lunch Rooms Inc., South Bend, Indiana. 


By ranking first in competition with kitchens of the country’s 
finest cafeterias and restaurants, Hotpoint all-electric kitchens 
have again demonstrated their capacity to prepare better, more 
nutritious meals, to permit efficient, space-saving layout and to 
repay their cost many times over. 


Discover for yourself how Hotpoint Electric Cooking Equip- 
ment brings you these 7 big savings every day of the week: 


@ Saves Food Flavors—conserves @ Cuts Mainterance Costs— 
maximum of natural juices, gives Analysis shows annual costs aver- 
uniform results. age 1-114% of investment for 

Hotpoint, 2-5 for most flame types. 
@ Cuts Food Costs—Reduces meat 
shrinkage, saves up to 60% on 








consumption of fat. 


@ Cuts Labor Costs—Saves hours 
for cook, saves on cleaning and 
scouring, too. 


@ Lasts Twice As Long — Inde- 


@ Saves Kitchen Space — Com- 
pact, easy to install in most efficient 
arrangement without regard to 
chimneys. 


@ More Efficient — Midwestern 
university tests show that Hotpoint 








In the employees’ Cafeteria of Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
Hotpoint cooking and baking equipment serves 12,000 customers 
during a 24-hour day. As many as 1500 customers an hour are 
cared for at busy periods. 





Clark's popular South Bend establishment has set an impressive 
record in serving 3000 meals a day in its 195-seat restaurant. 
Hotpoint equipment not only enables Clark's to serve far more 
people, but to register substantial savings as well. 
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equipment is 2.68 times more efh- 


pendent study shows depreciation 
cient than flame type. 


rate is cut in half. 


Everybody’s Pointing To 





COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Hotpoint Inc., A General Electric Affiliate, Maker of Ranges * Bake Ovens + Roasting 
Ovens « Fry Kettles + Broilers * Griddles + Custom-Matched Counter Appliances 


MAIL TODAY 
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' 1 
' Hotpoint Inc., Commercial Cooking Dept., 5696 West Taylor St., ' 
: Chicago 44, Illinois. : 
: Please send me literature describing users’ experience with Hotpoint 
t Commercial Electric Cooking Equipment. Also details of complete ! 
; Hotpoint line. : 
1 \iq\? 
e +ARY owe 
' Nam oan 
r] -)* \ ony ’ 
Address , att 

' “15 =| ! 
: ye \ Soha 
' City pi" State a 
' ne 1 
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| Questions and Answers 


Low Salary Schedule 

How can we get and keep good 
teachers on a low salary schedule?— 
D.S.J., Mass. 

When you are able to employ a 
skilled physician at half price or the 
finest lawyer for a nominal stipend, 
you may be able to hold good teachers 
on a low salary schedule. That will be 
the millennium, or will it? 

There are, however, certain things 
you and the community can do to help 
bring about this miraculous state of 
budgetary affairs. You can make work- 
ing conditions as pleasant as possible. 
You can make living conditions as 
happy as may be. The community can 
guarantee tenure, security, prestige and 
kindliness without reaching into its 
pocketbook. 

Most teachers are not primarily in- 
terested in salary, else they would not 
have entered the profession. If you can 
give understanding, appreciation and 
wholehearted cooperation, many good 
teachers—missionaries that they are— 
will stick with you. But you can’t ex- 
pect too many miracles for free, what 
with the present cost of living and 
everything —FREDERICK J. MOFFITT, 
chief, instructional supervision bureau, 
New York State Education Depart. 
ment. 


Program Schedule 

What program schedule would you 
recommend for a high school of 200 
students: eight periods of forty-five 
minutes each, seven of forty-five or 
forty minutes, or six of fifty-five min- 
utes?-—P.M.M., Pa. 

The trend in scheduling in second- 
ary schools is toward six periods daily 
of fifty-five or sixty minutes each. This 
plan is generally considered to provide 
better opportunities for both learning 
and teaching than periods of forty-five 
minutes each. The longer period plan, 
however, requires adequate classrooms 
and special facilities. When the stu- 
dent load is heavy and facilities are 
inadequate, the situation is usually met 
by increasing the number of periods 
and reducing their length. 


The six-period day with fifty-five or 
sixty minute periods solves many 
scheduling difficulties and increases 
learning efficiency. The mere fact that 
the minimum standard for high school 
accreditation is a forty-minute period 
and a 180 day year should cause any 
school administrator to look with dis- 
favor on the short period plan. It 
should be adopted only as a last resort 
measure when a school is compelled to 
accommodate a student load beyond 
its normal plant facilities —WILLIAM 
C. REAVIS, chairman, committee on 
appointments and field services, Unt- 
versity of Chicago. 


Eleven Months’ Program 

Should the schools adopt the ten 
or eleven months’ program instead of 
the traditional nine months’ pro- 
gram? Does the size (number of 
pupils) of the school have any bearing 
on this question?—J.F.S., Ill. 

Inasmuch as a twelve months’ pro- 
gram was adopted in Glencoe, Ill., July 
1, 1946, I am of course convinced that 
all school systems should adopt a sim- 
ilar plan as rapidly as possible. It is 
imperative that teaching become a 
profession. It can never achieve pro- 
fessional status so long as teachers are 
employed on a part-time basis. A 
year-round educational program pro- 
vides opportunities for the continued 
growth of teachers and the provision 
of additional services to the commu- 
nity. 

Currently, the public is recognizing 
the need for improved salaries for 
teachers. Sometime in the future, 
teachers of a sort will be available 
again, and the cost of living will have 
declined. It is imperative that we now 
develop personnel and educational pro- 
grams by means of which present gains 
can be maintained and future improve- 
ments in the status of teachers can be 
achieved. 

I cannot see that the number of 
pupils enrolled in a school system has 
any significant bearing on the prob- 
lem.—PAUL J. MISNER, superintend- 
ent of schools, Glencoe, Ill. 





Time for Supervision 

How may a superintendent with a 
heavy Pvc: Sa load arrange to have 
time for necessary supervision of 
teachers, especially the beginning 
teachers? Ours is a small school.— 
R.M., N.D. 

No really adequate program of su- 
pervision can be conducted under con- 
ditions that require the chief supervi- 
sory officer to give the greater share of 
his time to scheduled teaching re- 
sponsibilities. Theoretically, the school 
board should employ a_ professional 
staff capable of providing all of the 
required teaching services in order to 
free the superintendent for supervi- 
sory duties. Unfortunately, in many 
small school systems economic factors 
within the community will not per- 
mit such a solution to the problem. 

The administrator with part-time 
teaching duties should make a careful 
analysis of his responsibilities in order 
to obtain full utilization of each school 
day. In the light of such findings, he 
might employ some or all of the fol- 
lowing suggestions for obtaining more 
time for supervisory duties. 

1. Utilization of time before and 
after school and during the lunch hour 
for supervisory activities. 

2. Employing substitute teachers to 
relieve the administrator of teaching 
duties during part of the day. 

3. Developing habits of self-directed 
study on the part of the pupils to per- 
mit visitation and conferences during 
class periods. 

4. Combining classes with teachers 
in the same subject-matter area when 
the size of both classes permits such 
action. 

5. Exchanging classes with other 
teachers when emergency situations 
arise. 

6. Departmentalizing the instruc- 
tional program to provide more free 
time for individual and small group 
conferences. 

7. Scheduling general staff meetings 
occasionally on nonschool days. 

The administrator should seek the 
cooperation of students, teachers and 
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American-Standard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing» 








Marlier & Johnstone—Architects 
George H. Chilli—General Contractors 


Sauer, Inc.—Plumbing Contractor 





New Pittsburgh Parochial School 


selects American-Standard Plumbing Fixtures 


@ Sanitation ... long service . . . easy cleaning—that’s what 
American-Standard Plumbing Fixtures assure St. Leo School 
in Pittsburgh. And scores of other modern educational institu- 
tions have also found American-Standard a sure guide to quality 
—and to dependable performance. 

Whether your school is large or small, if you are contemplat- 
ing the purchase of heating equipment or plumbing fixtures, 
get details on the complete American-Standard line. Your 
Architect and your Heating and Plumbing Contractor will be 
glad to help you select the right products for your particular 
needs. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, 


P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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NEO-TORIC DRINKING FOUNTAIN of gleaming genuine 
vitreous china features the approved angle stream, with 
height controlled by automatic volume regulator. Stream 
opening is above overflow point of the receptacle, and a 
metal guard permits escape of water and prevents ‘“‘squirt- 
ing. 
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permanent good looks are assured by its genuine vitreous 
china construction. Cast-in soap dish is an added con- 
venience. All exposed metal is non-tarnishing Chromard. 





EXPELLO URINAL functions like a water closet, with strong 
flushing action and large outlet to prevent clogging. Be- 
cause it is wall hung, it can be set at proper height for 
children of all ages. Genuine vitreous china construction 
gives an easy-to-clean surface. Can be installed for manual, 
automatic, or foot-operated flushing. 
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the board of education in providing 
necessary assistance to permit his par- 
ticipation in the supervisory program. 
The following are suggestions for the 
kinds of assistance that should be en- 
couraged from these groups. 

1. Since the administrator must as- 
sume both teaching and administrative 
duties, a clear understanding should 
be had with the board of education 
regarding the specific responsibility of 
the administrator in each area of 
service. The individual involved can- 
not be expected to give maximum 
effective service as a teacher or as an 
administrator as long as he is charged 
with the responsibility for both func- 
tions. 

2. Members of the teaching staff 
should be encouraged to employ effec- 
tive technics of self-appraisal as a part 
of the total supervisory program. 

3. Experienced and competent 
teachers can be encouraged to assist 
the administrator in his supervision 
of the inexperienced and less able 
members of the staff. 

4. Teachers should be encouraged 
to make good use of the bulletins and 
instructional aids to compensate in 
some measure for the lack of time 
available to the administrator for su- 
pervision. 

5. Members of the teaching staff 
can give valuable assistance to the ad- 
ministrator by assuming responsibility 
for cetrain administrative functions 
in order to reduce the allotted office 
time. 

6. Assistance may be solicited from 
reliable students for routine office 
functions to reduce farther the re- 
quired office time—ORVILLE E. PE- 
TERSON, research assistant in admin- 
istration, University of Chicago. 


School Trips 

Where can | locate material on 
school trips and excursions? | should 
appreciate any help as to. what 
schools are doing regarding local, 
county, state and out-of-state educa- 
tional tours.—L.V.B., lowa. 

Two references, which will lead to 
many more, are a dissertation on the 
subject, “The Excursion as a Teaching 
Technique,” prepared by H. C. Ateyo, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Publication 761, and the Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals for December 1941 
(25:102 ) —LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE, 
assistant director, Bureau of Coopera- 
tion With Educational Institutions, 
University of Michigan. 
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Here’s what progressive 
educators say 
about School Popcorn profits 


‘Manley Lp same profits gave us additional instru- 
ments and new uniforms for our band”, says one 
midwestern principal. ‘Our senior class bought a new 
auditorium curtain and scenery with money they made 
from popcorn”, writes another principal from the 
south. A Superintendent of Schools states: “Several 
schools in our system equip all their athletic teams 
with popcorn earnings.” So it goes, educators every- 
where who know how important these “extra curric- 
ular activities” are to young people, endorse — 
as a wholesome and profitable means to a better 
equipped school. 


Manley GIVES YOU ALL YOU NEED FOR 


PROFITABLE POPCORN SALES 


® World’s most fully automatic Popcorn Machine. Any 
novice can turn out professional popcorn with a Manley. 
® Manley supplies, such as Popcorn, Seasoning and 
Salt are the purest on the market 
assuring you of a wholesome prod- 
uct for student consumption. 

® Manley’s famous candy striped 
nationally advertised Bags and Boxes 
are the symbol of good taste every- 
where and are available in all desir- 
able sizes. 

® Manley methods of operation are 
explained in a new 64 page book 
which is available to you free of 
charge. Complete instructions for 
operating a profitable popcorn bus- 
iness in your school. 


© 1948 MANLEY INC. 
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WILL GIVE YOU A BETTER 
EQUIPPED SCHOOL! 









POPCORN IS NUTRITIOUS 


Of the 1281 edible foods covered in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s bulletin “Approximate Com- 
ponents of American Food Material”, popcorn is shown 
to have higher food energy value than 1123 of the foods 
listed. When popped in seasoning it has 1825 heat energy 
units per pound. Good for teeth, gums and digestion, 
popcorn adds important roughage to the diet. 


POPCORN IS PROFITABLE 

Even with the generous servings you naturally 
would give your students, popcorn earns approximately 
80% profit. A constant source of revenue for school proj- 


ects. Experience is unnecessary; any student can operate a 
Manley POPCORN MACHINE. 


POPCORN IS POPULAR ... EASY TO SERVE 
Popcorn not only meets all the pure foed re- 
quirements set forth by prominent dieticians but it is a 
pular favorite with students everywhere. The Manley 
achine ‘is easy to operate . . . easy to keep clean. 































1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
a me more about SCHOOL POPCORN 


© Send me your free 64 page book which tells 
how to start and how to operate a school pop- 


O Haye your representative C, 
{URES 


Dept. NS-149 
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Concorde Shower 
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One answer is Crane quality—the quality that 


has made Crane the best-known name in 
plumbing. Crane fixtures /ast longer. 

Second, maintenance is so simple. For ex- 
ample, to renew a Crane Dial-ese faucet just 
slip out one cartridge unit, slip in another... 
one unit fits all Dial-ese faucets. 

These are the famous Crane controls that 


turn as easily as a radio dial. Like all Crane 














1-135 Oxford 
Lavatory 


RAN 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, 


school plumbing, they’re tough—built to last 
through years of hard school usage. 

And, of course, all Crane fixtures are de- 
signed to give maximum health protection to 
the students in your care. 

See your Crane branch, wholesaler, or 
plumbing contractor for full information on 
the Crane school line when you plan a new in- 


stallation or modernize your present facilities. 
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3-280 Hy-San > ; J 
Closet . 





CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 


WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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To bring sight-saving outdoor 
light into classrooms ... and cut 
heating costs at the same time 
... architects are designing schools 
with walls of Thermopane* in- 
sulating glass. 

In all climates, Thermopane 
assures efficient year-round win- 
dow insulation... because dry 
air is sealed between the panes. 


L-O-F’s Bondermetic Seal* welds 


the panes into a unit, keeps dirt 
and moisture from entering the 
air space. 

Thermopane may be installed 
in wood or metal sash of either 
fixed or opening type .. . is 
readily available. For more in- 
formation, write for our Thermo- 
pane book. Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company, 3019 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


ONLY LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD MAKES TS hermopane 








ie | LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
y) Guede, \iumewm GLASS 
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Build-in Daylight for Easier Vision. . . 
use Skermopane {or heating economy 





Walls of windows distribute daylight 
evenly over classrooms at Canisius 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y. To as- 
sure comfort near windows and cut 
heat loss through glass, insulating 
Thermopane was specified. Architect: 


Albert A. Rumschik, Buffalo. 


THERMOPANE SOLVES 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


@ Cuts heat loss through glass, reduces 
downdrafts at windows . . . saves fuel. 


@ Minimizes condensation on glass, 
helps maintain healthful humidities. 
@ Increases the efficiency of heating 
and air-conditioning systems. 

@ Keeps rooms warmer in winter, 


more comfortable all year in all 
climates. 


@ Deadens distracting outside noise, 
is ideal for light-transmitting parti- 


tions. *® 











can you 


beauty ? 
cleanliness ? 
confidence ? 





— not from books, perhaps — nor by word of mouth 
— but example can do it — and environment. Consider this when you design a school. 
Marble is permanent and this enduring quality teaches its own lessons. 
Its beauty is deep-grained, inimitable 


the very essence of creative environment. It will not harbor germs, 


, and only the simplest attention is necessary to keep it clean. 


Literature available on request: 
“Marble for the Home” 


"Marble for the Hospital” 


[ Marble Institute 
a of America, inc. 


108 FORSTER AVENUE, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


“Stores Modernize with Marble’ 





“Marble Forecast 1949” 
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WauerTHer you’re planning to install new Gymnasium Apparatus MEDART MAKES 
... Steel Lockers...Gym Seats, or all three, you'll want the advan- Gymnasium Apparatus 
tages of Medart consultation and planning first. Because it’s that first Basketball Backstops 
step:..relating plans to needs, based on budget limitations, that Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Scoreboards 
Acromat-Trampolin 
Steel Lockers 
Steel Lockerobes 








prepares the way for proper installation... with none of the head- 
aches of changed plans due to unforseen problems... of unreckoned 







expenses that necessitate disheartening concessions from original 
plans. It may often mean the difference between a complete program 
and a compromise, partial one! It costs no more and results are sure 
...if you let Medart put it on paper first! 





FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3535 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 





LEADERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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New Glen Lake School For 
Boys Has Modern Tubular 


Furniture Throughout 





{ll classrooms in this modern Glen Lake, 
school are equipped with Heywood-Wakefield tubular steel 
furniture. (Installation arranged through Farnham Sta- 
tionery & School Supply Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Distributors for Heywood-Wakefield Co., Menominee, 


Mich.) 





rie ee 
WAVE FIELD 


REG Us. pat. OF* 


Minnesota 












ECAUSE of its rugged construction and flexibility in meeting 
B varying classroom needs, Heywood -Wakefield welded tubular 
steel furniture was a logical selection for this fine new Glen Lake 
school. Illustrated above is a typical classroom, all of which are 
equipped with Heywood-Wakefield table desk S 1008 and chair 
S 915. Both are available in graded sizes, and provide a combination 
which can be arranged easily in a variety of ways. 

Write today for the illustrated folder showing the complete line of 
Heywood-Wakefield school furniture. Heywood-Wakefield, School 


Furniture Division, Menominee, Mich. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE DIVISION 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Y! PLUS+LITE BOARDS! 


and WASHABLE Plus + Lite Crayons 
(Erase with a DRY cloth ) 



































*Plus+Lite comes in Grey, Light Green, 
Light Yellow, and Buff as well as White. 
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The Chatfield-Clarke Co. 
1631-35 Tenth St. 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


The .Chatfield-Clarke Co. 
1639-35 Tenth St J 
Santa Monica, Calif. 





Please send me FREE, one Plus + Lite Board with Please send me FREE, one Plus-+ Lite Board with ! 
samples of Plus + Lite WASHABLE Crayons, (erase of samples of Plus + Lite WASHABLE Crayons, (erase 
with a DRY cloth) and the story of ~«v Plus with a DRY cloth) and the story of how Plus+ 
Lite can better serve all our requirements 2 Lite can better serve all our rea RB RY 
: ; LIB 
Name 3 E Name_ ; Pp BLL LEE \| 
School or Company ee Scheel er Compecay—_£____... 
Add : a | Add [BRAK 
ress i a ——— 
s : 9606... DEt ttt —_ 
City Zone__7State_- % { City si eee ee eee 



































THE CHATFIELD-CLARKE COMPANY 1631-35 tentu st., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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THIS 


Excessive noise will no longer 
hinder the teacher and students 
in this classroom. The new noise- 
absorbing ceiling of Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone® will provide the 
quiet atmosphere needed for 
better study and concentration— 
easier learning. 

Armstrong’s Cushiontone is a 
fiberboard acoustical tile with 
484 perforations drilled deep in 
the face of each 12” square. It 
absorbs up to 75% of the sound 





that strikes its surface—ends 
distracting noise for good. 

There’s little interruption of 
schoolwork when Cushiontone is 
installed. It goes up quickly and 
neatly. You'll be surprised how 
little it costs to install and how 
easy it is to maintain. A Cushion- 
tone ceiling can be cleaned or 
repainted as often as necessary, 
without loss of efficiency. 
Ask your Armstrong acous- 
tical contractor for a free 
estimate today. 





CEILING MAKES LEARNING EASIER 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET: 
“What to do about School 
Noise.” It gives all the facts 
about Cushiontone. Armstrong 
Cork Company, Acoustical De- 
partment, 3701 Stevens Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 









-ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Armstrong Cork Company (A) Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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A New Year Brings Changes 


IME brings change, some of it precipitated, some of 

it involuntary. Some change we herald; most of it 
we begrudge, particularly when it requires any deviation 
from the routine to which we have grown accustomed 
through the years or the severan:e of ties that have be- 
come close. 

Beginning with this issue, January 1949, we have 
changes to report. At first glance it will be recognized 
that The NATION’s SCHOOLS appears in new dress, a 
cover design into which we have endeavored to inject 
the spirit of progressive thinking and planning that has 
characterized the magazine since its inception twenty- 
one years ago. Long deliberated and planned, this 
change we herald as an indication of progressive pub- 
lishing policy. 

Within the pages of this January issue will be noted 
further change which, because it involves personal rela- 
tionships, is of deeper significance. Following what next 
June would be seventeen years of service in educational 
publishing, Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman resigns as editor 
of The NATION’s SCHOOLS, thus accomplishing the final 
step in a retirement program that started a year and a 
half ago with the appointment of Dr. Arthur Henry 
Rice as managing editor. This action fulfills an ambi- 
tion described as follows by Dr. Moehlman to his close 
friends and associates—‘“to have the leisure to write, to 
travel, to bask in the Florida sun and to review life 
from a comfortable position.” 

During the years his forceful expressions on public 
education and his fight to uphold it as a most vital part 
of the democratic life stream have brought Dr. Moehl- 
man nationwide tribute, measured by some criticism, as 
must always be the fate of editors and others who ex- 
press themselves frankly. Whether or not his readers 
were in complete agreement with the principles he ad- 
vanced, never was there question of the brilliance, the 
sincerity or the integrity of the individual whose keen 
observations were so lucidly recorded. 

The spirit of progressive thinking on all matters per- 
taining to public education which Dr. Moehlman has so 
successfully conveyed in his writings will continue to 
dominate the policy of The NATION’s SCHOOLS. As in 
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ing Forward 


the past, the magazine will present both sides of every 
controversial issue, reserving only the normal right of 
editorial veto on obvious propaganda or on quality of 
material. As always, The NATION’S SCHOOLS will re- 
main dedicated to “better school administration.” 

To Dr. Moehlman goes the sincere hope of his co- 
workers and his many friends that in his new design for 


living he will attain the satisfaction he so well deserves. 
—R. P.S 


Facts for Action 


HEN the governors, at their conference in New 

Hampshire late last summer, decided to seek for 
themselves some comprehensive and up-to-the-minute 
facts about public education, gossip-makers tried to mis- 
interpret the action as politically motivated. Doubt and 
suspicion were expressed simply because it was at this 
meeting that Thomas E. Dewey did or did not express 
his criticisms of teacher lobbies. 

“We are not trying to prove or disprove anything. 
We are attempting to get at the facts on which pro- 
grams of action can be based,” states Francis S. Chase, 
director of the study. The research, now nearing com- 
pletion, is sponsored and financed by the Council of 
State Governments, a joint governmental agency main- 
tained by the states for more than a decade. 

The motives of the conference are above suspicion. 
Governors representing both of the major political 
parties voted for the resolution, which reads: 

“Since the education of the youth of the land is one 
of the fundamental duties of government and since the 
provision of adequate and efficient machinery for that 
purpose is one of the principal costs of government, 
therefore the Governors’ Conference hereby requests the 
Council of State Governments to conduct a study and 
compile a report on the systems of education in the 
various states for the information of the governors and 
legislatures of the several states, the scope of the study 
to be determined by the executive committee of the 
Governors’ Conference.” 

The improvement of public education has long been 
handicapped by the lack of up-to-date facts. Statistics 
compiled by the U.S. Office of Education often are two 
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years old by the time they are published. In this fast- 
moving age, such historical facts may indicate trends but 
are not adequate for dealing with emergencies. Profes- 
sional and other nongovernmental groups conducting 
research must rely upon voluntary responses, and the 
resulting data often are incomplete. 

In the council’s study, state agencies are “on the spot” 
to produce 1947-48 facts that will stand the scrutiny of 
the governor and the legislature. Perhaps for the first 
time we shall really know where we are on some of the 
crucial problems of public education, rather than guess 
from statistics of previous years. 

The study deals primarily with the organization, ad- 
ministration and financing of elementary and secondary 
education. To the extent that facts speak for themselves, 
the data will expose bungling ways of state-aid distri- 
bution and will reveal situations that discourage school 
_ district reorganization. The survey will show how state 
and, local communities are sharing school costs. It will 
compare state school revenues and analyze relative ex- 
penditures for instruction and supplies, for capital out- 
lay and debt service, and for special purposes. Teachers’ 
salaries will be examined in light of living costs. 

In its study of teaching personnel, the council will 
look at salary schedules, prevailing standards for teacher 
certification, status of teacher supply, extent of teacher 
preparation and experience, nature of present programs 
of teacher education, and provisions for teacher welfare. 

In another area, the study will provide current facts 
about school construction and pupil transportation. It 
will examine the extent and manner in which the state 
authority gives direction to the local program through 
legal standards or consultant services. It will investigate 
present limitations on state and local financing and will 
compile a statement of estimated needs for school plant 
construction for the next five years. 

For more than ten years, this council has served state 
governments in the study of federal-state relations and 
interstate problems. Through its efforts, constructive 
legislation has been sponsored by many national and 
state groups. Public education is extremely fortunate 
that the council has now concentrated its resources in a 
study of the educational scene. 


Priority for a Resolution 


WILL stop working under pressure.” 

Here’s a New Year's resolution that every school 
administrator should adopt and keep if he expects to live 
his allotted three score years and ten. 

Aware that he is traveling the pace that kills, the 
conscientious schoo] superintendent may reject this reso- 
lution with such arguments as: 

“It sounds good, but it can’t be done.” 

“No one else can take my place.” 

“If I delegate to others, they make too many mis- 
takes.” 

“The board expects me to do these things.” 

Are these the real reasons? Some introspection is 
needed. Does the administrator fear that he is incom- 
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petent? Is he afraid to stand for a principle with his 
board or with his community? Does he lack the courage 
to face facts and admit mistakes? Or has he burdened 
himself with the delusion that he must make all the 
decisions and accept all the responsibilities for the suc- 
cess or failure of the school system? 

The overworked administrator has*an instructional 
assignment that he cannot delegate: the problem of re- 
educating /imself as to the nature and the important 
aspects of his job. The solution involves: 

1. An analysis of what happens to his time, to be 
followed by a logical budgeting of his energies and rigid 
adherence to a program of rest and relaxation. 

2. The courage to demand an adequate executive 
staff and competent counsel. 

3. Skill in delegating responsibility and authority to 
others. He must let go of details and permit others to 
learn occasionally by their mistakes. 

Call it a program of indoctrination, orientation, pub- 
lic relations. or just common sense, the terminology is 
unimportant so long as the net result is a better under- 
standing on the part of the school board, the staff, and 
the public as to the limits of endurance of the school 
administrator. . 

The slogan of the National Safety Council might well 
be paraphrased to read: “Save the life of a superin- 
tendent; it may be your own.” 


False Prophets, False Methods 


HE science of opinion sampling is not on trial; 

rather, the indictment is for those individuals who 
abused it. Highly publicized polls failed to predict the 
outcome of the presidential election because of insuff- 
cient sampling, other errors in method, and unwarranted 
interpretations. 

Republicans may wish now that they had taken more 
seriously four years ago a bill (Resolution No. |) intro- 
duced in Congress to investigate the Gallup polls of 
1944. Critics at that time insisted that these polls were 
not truly scientific. Two of these unheeded prophets, 
Clyde W. Hart, director of the National Opinion Re- 
search Center, and Philip M. Hauser, both social scien- 
tists at the University of Chicago, again warn the public 
that it is in danger of throwing away the ear of the corn 
and not the husk. They say: 

“The fact that the sampling methods used by Gallup, 
or even superior sampling methods, may not precisely 
predict election results for states in which party prefer- 
ence is nearly evenly divided does not at all detract 
from the value of public opinion surveys on general 
social, political and economic matters. An error in esti- 
mate of one percentage point, or even less, may place a 
closely contested state in the wrong party column for 
election purposes but would: not seriously affect the in- 
terpretation and significance of other polls.” 

But there is one thing “for sure” about opinion polls. 
They cannot predict with certainty how an individual 
will act, judging only from opinions that he will express 
to others. There is a warning here for those who use 
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surveys to determine public attitudes on problems of 
school financing. The findings might show a majority 
agreeing that a bond issue is needed or that higher 
salaries should be paid teachers, but such evidence should 
not be interpreted as positive assurance that a majority 
will actually go to the polls to vote for a certain school 
' bonding issue or for a higher tax rate for schools. The 
science of sampling can measure at-the-moment opinion, 
and nothing more. 


For Equalization Only 


F EQUALIZATION of educational opportunity is 

good for communities and states, it’s good for the 
nation as a whole. 

No method of distributing public funds can satisfy 
everyone. At best, a federal aid law would be a com- 
promise, but surely schoolmen are smart enough to de- 
vise a plan that would reduce federal influence to an 
inconsequential minimum. The real stumbling blocks 
are set up by two groups: richer communities want 
Uncle Sam to collect and hand back to them funds far 
above the equalization level; parochial and private 
groups want a handout, too. 

President Truman and his party are clearly committed 
to substitute “action” for “do nothing” on federal aid. 
With the Democratic party in control of the lawmaking 
branches of government, many now expect that a school- 
aid bill will be passed at the next session of Congress. 

But the basic conflicts are still far from being resolved. 
Some congressmen from the wealthier states will still 
oppose the principle of equalization, and parochial 
groups will wield as much and probably more influence 
in their efforts to divert aid to their schools or to make 
it possible for the states to do so. And nowhere has 
leadership appeared to propose a plan of federal aid for 
equalization only, and for public schools only. 


Interviews With Pressure Groups 

ECOND in a series of interviews is this month’s visit 

with William Green and Phil Murray. Officially 
expressing the opinion of organized labor, these leaders 
describe quite frankly what they like and do not like 
about public education. In unmistakable terms, they 
make known what labor wants and expects from the 
public schools. 

In similar manner, Ben Brodinsky presented last 
month the attitudes of industry as expressed by Earl 
Bunting, executive of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Third in the series of interviews will 
be a chat with the leaders of the major farm groups. 

The first article, “The Unused Ally,” was condemned 
by one university professor as “patently propaganda.” 
More typical of reaction to the article, however, has 
been the request for thousands of reprints. 

The NATION’s SCHOOLS presents this series of in- 
terviews with faith in the intelligence and judgment 
of its readers. We believe they want to know the pro- 
gram or “propaganda” of the major lay groups that 
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will exert tremendous influence upon the future of 
public education. Friends of education need to know 
what these organizations believe or profess to believe. 
In interviews and other forms of presentation, this 
magazine will continue to publish significant informa- 
tion, regardless of whether these ideas substantiate or 
refute an editorial point of view. Opinions of the edi- 
torial staff are expressed in the editorial columns on/y. 
It is presumed that readers wish to do their own think- 
ing, but that they are interested to know The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS’ interpretations of the current scene. 


The Editor and the Donkey 


ESOP wrote editorials for all ages (chronological 

and historical). Historians report that his fables 

were first directed against Greek tyrants (about 600 

B.C.). But there is one in particular that must have been 

written for school administrators and editors. It’s the 

moral of the unhappy experience of “The Man, the Boy, 
and the Donkey.” 

It seems that the father, who might have been an 
editorial writer, started for his office one morning, riding 
a donkey, a popular form of conveyance in those days. 
His stalwart young son trudged along on his way to 
school. But the neighbors (perhaps some of them 
worked at his office) realized that the father was making 
a mistake. They talked to him firmly, for his own good, 
to help him see that he was not applying the proper 
child psychology. In fact, he was harming the child by 
permitting him to walk while he, the father, rode. 

And so father made Mistake No. 1. He thought he 
could get to the office and satisfy his neighbors’ crit- 
icisms, too, if both he and the boy rode the donkey—a 
sort of share-the-ride plan. But he forgot that their path 
would take them by the swanky hut of the most influ- 
ential woman in town, the president of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Donkeys. When she saw 
both father and son riding on the donkey, she nearly 
tripped on her veil as she rushed out to protest. As you 
may guess, Mrs. Pompadillo was the wife of the biggest 
advertiser in father’s publication. 

Flustered and frightened, father then made Mistake 
No. 2. He tied the donkey to a pole and with the aid of 
his son tried to carry the animal, hoping thus to make 
amends. And now, none of the three was happy. The 
donkey kicked the most. In fact, he kicked so much 
that he kicked himself right into the river and didn’t 
come up for air. 

And thus the obvious moral: If one tries to please 
everybody, either with an editorial or with the transpor- 
tation services of a donkey, the results will be quite 
unsatisfactory to all concerned. Your new editorial 
writer takes his cue from his fellow journalist of 2600 
years ago and resolves to stick to his own course. His 
editorials will be written from the point of view of the 
best interests of public education. 


An Unites 
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L A & O R has a plan for public education. Federal aid 


is first priority. Unions will demand greater voice in local policies. 


O* THE night of Nov. 2, 1948, a 
loose-limbed, somewhat troubled 
giant went to sleep—a bit perplexed, a 
bit uncertain of his own strength. 
Eight hours later he awoke, looked at 
the headlines, shouted “Victory!” and 
thumped his chest. He is still thump- 
ing it. 

The giant is organized labor. The 
episode was one in its roaring history 
it will never forget. In the cry “Vic- 
tory!” was wrapped up the story of 
President Truman’s election and the 
defeat of congressmen and senators 
labor did not like because they had 
voted “wrong” on bills affecting labor's 
interest. 

As a result, organized labor has 
reached the peak of its power. It en- 
rolls 16,000,000 members, about twice 
as many as during the heyday of the 
New Deal. Its leaders, President Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Phil Murray of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
have access to Mr. Truman’s ear. The 
entire Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate and the House will heed labor's 
word—at least during the first few 
months of the honeymoon of the 81st 
Congress. 

Labor knows it is good to have a 
giant's strength and now it is ready to 
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use it—for the nation’s good, it insists. 

How will its actions affect the wel- 
fare of education? 

To get the answer it is not enough 
to perceive the minds of Presidents 
Green and Murray or to talk to 
other officials of the two labor organi- 
zations. Let’s look at the whole pano- 
rama of organized labor. 

American workers began to organize 
in trade unions because they wanted a 
living wage, work in safe and health- 
ful surroundings, the right for their 
children to go to school instead of the 
factory, an eight-hour day, and free- 
dom to get together with their own 
kind—freedom to organize. Through 
organization came labor's strength. 
That strength gave labor its great in- 
strument of power, the right to lay 
down the tools or leave the job. 

Organized labor has always been 
lukewarm to such “radical” measures as 
state ownership of railroads, mines or 
utilities, although some of the older 
members bring up the subject on occa- 
sion. , 

“We in the A.F.L. are opposed to all 
forms of stateism,” says Mathew Woll, 


philosophical spokesman for the A.F.L. 
“Stateism in any form must be fought, 
while the social functions of the state 
must be nurtured.” 

Not ideologies but bread and butter 
have been the main interests of or- 
ganized labor. To bread and butter, 
however, organized labor adds other 
ingredients it wants and will fight for. 
Here is a current list: extension of so- 
cial security; minimum wages for farm 
workers; strengthening of civil rights; 
fair employment practices for Negroes, 
Jews, the Spanish-speaking, foreign 
born, and all other minority groups; 
anti-lynching legislation; free school 
lunches; opposition to universal mili- 
tary training; anti-inflation measures; 
full employment; better housing; 
health legislation; child care and ma- 
ternal programs; elimination of the 
poll tax; cheap power and hence the 
T.V.A., Missouri River and other 
river valley authorities—and always 
concern for public education. 

“When I say education,” says Phil 
Murray, “I do not mean the false thing 
that has passed for education through 
the years—the old idea of teaching a 
boy and girl only enough to enable 
them to work in a menial capacity 
until their dying day. I mean a process 
by which boys and girls, regardless of 
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their race, creed or national origin, can 
avail themselves of all the good and 
constructive experiences of men from 
the beginning of time.” 

“Specifically, what educational meas- 
ures will labor demand from the 81st 
Congress?” I asked the heads of both 
major labor organizations. 


FEDERAL AID FIRST 

The composite answer ran as fol- 
lows: 

“Federal aid to education, first and 
foremost. Then we shall press for a 
labor education extension service for 
workers such as is now provided for 
farmers. We want social security for 
all those now excluded from this type 
of protection, which means teachers 
and other workers in education, public 
and private. We shall watch closely 
to see that the federal school lunch 
program is not scuttled by penny- 
pinching Congressmen. 

“We want more aid to children 
whose parents, because of broken 
homes, are not able to care for them. 
We shall insist that the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service be brought up to full 
strength, with enough funds to pro- 
vide counseling and job guidance serv- 
ices for young workers in state and 
local public employment offices. For 
talented youth we want a federal schol- 
arship program such as has been en- 
dorsed by President Conant of Harvard 
University and other educators. And, 
of course, labor will insist on compul- 
sory health insurance and approval of 
President Truman's civil rights pro- 
gram. How that will affect school chil- 
dren and college youths can only be 
guessed at this time.” 
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William Green (left) followed 
his English-born coal-miner 
father into Ohio mines at an 
early age. He rose in union 
ranks to head the A.F.L. in 
1924 and has served con- 
tinuously since. Philip Murray 
and James Carey (opposite 
page) are president and 
secretary-treasurer of C.I.O. 
Phil Murray, son of a Scotch 
miner, dug coal in Pennsyl- 
vania by day and studied by 
correspondence at night. He 
rose to his present promi- 
nence because of his unusual 
capacities as a negotiator. 


Labor will not fight for all these 
measures at once with equal fervor. 
Top priority on labor's education list 
is federal aid to schools. 

To make an impressive showing on 
Capitol Hill on this issue, labor will 
have to make peace with itself. As of 
this writing, Mr. Green does not quite 
see eye to eye with Mr. Murray on the 
question. 

The A.F.L. has steadfastly opposed 
the bills sponsored by the National 
Education Association. The C.LO., less 
obdurate on this quéstion, officially 
came out for S. 472, the Taft-Mc- 
Cowen measure. The C.LO. is willing 
to compromise. The A.F.L. is not. 

First of all, the A.F.L. sneers at any 
federal aid to education bill that calls 
for only $300,000,000, as did most 
measures that have been introduced in 
Congress during the past few years. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
believes that a billion dollars is the 
minimum sum that can even begin to 
meet our country’s need for proper 
educational growth,’ declares Mr. 
Green. 

“How should such a sum, in your 
opinion, be used?” 

“Half a billioa should go to the 
states as grants-in-aid to help public 
school teachers’ salaries—and public 
school teachers only. The other half 
should go for those services necessary 
for the health, welfare and social well- 
being of every child. We in the A.FLL. 
believe strongly that every child who 
needs transportation to get to school, 
who needs books and teaching ma- 
terials, who needs health and recrea- 
tional services is morally and legally 
entitled to them.” 


“When you say all children, do you 
include those who go to nonpublic 
schools?” 

“Yes, quite definitely. We believe 
federal funds should be used to render 
services for children in the nonpublic 
as well as public schools.” 

“Would you approve expending 
federal money for sectarian texts?” 

“I would not. I believe that federal 
funds should be used for nonreligious 
texts, and by that I do not mean irre- 
ligious. I mean nonsectarian.” 

“But you wouldn't use federal funds 
to pay nonpublic school teachers?” 

“No, we wouldn't. That is why we 
couldn't agree with the N.E.A. in sup- 
porting S. 472, the old Taft bill, which 
in one section authorized funds for 
teacher salaries in the nonpublic 
schools, where states so permit.” 

The C.LO. is less definite as to what 
it wants, except that it wants the prin- 
ciple of federal aid enacted into law 
as soon as possible. 

“The federal government should en- 
ter the education field now and help 
the school systems financially,” asserts 
Mr. Murray. 

In principle, the C.L.O. also would 
like to have a considerably larger sum 
than the $300,000,000 proposed by 
Senator Taft last year. Some C.1.O. 
spokesmen, like the national director 
of the teachers division of the C.L.O. 
public workers, also oppose aid to non- 
public schools. But in the main the 
C.1.O. would be willing to leave it to 
the congressional committees to decide 
such hot questions. However, it will 
fight vigorously for a compromise bill 
to bring federal dollars to the public 
schools now. 


POLITICAL PRESSURES READY 

Labor's eyes are not turned on Con- 
gress only. C.1I.O. block-by-block po- 
litical action committees and A.F.L. 
“trade union political stewards” pro- 
posed for each of the country’s 110,- 
000 voting precincts will soon be 
ready, labor claims, to put political 
pressure wherever it is needed. At 
this moment labor is rankled by the 
fact that it can claim only about 5 
per cent of members on the nation’s 
boards of education, while business 
and the professions account for more 
than 70 per cent. 

When I asked C.1.O. Chief Philip 
Murray to comment on this situation, 
his large eyes took on an expression 
of personal concern. 

“I look back on my service as a 
member of the Pittsburgh board of 
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education as one of the most reward- 
ing public activities of my career. I 
deplore the fact that so few labor 
representatives are in such positions. 

“Organized labor will have to enter 
politics on the local level—nominate 
and elect its friends to boards of ed- 
ucation, or nominate and elect a 
mayor who will appoint labor mem- 
bers to the board, in proportion to 
labor's membership in the commu- 
nity.” 

He also wants labor to interest it- 
self in the composition of the boards 
of trustees that administer state uni- 
versities and teacher training institu- 
tions. 

This is not idle wishing. The C.LO. 
members know what they can achieve 
on state and local levels. One night 
a C.1.O. worker in Elkhart, Ind., heard 
his little daughter complain that twin 
Negro girls who had been her play- 
mates were unable to attend the same 
public school with her because of 
their color. The paper worker, who 
was also president of the Elkhart 
C.LO. council, began a campaign to 
abolish segregation in the city’s pub- 
lic schools. 

When the board of education re- 
fused to accept the CI.O. point of 
view, the union named its own can- 
didates for the board. It failed to 
elect them the first time. But at a 
later election, in the fall of 1947, the 
C.LO. intensified its political action 
and helped elect the mayor and a 
majority of school board members 
pledged to anti-segregation. As a re- 
sult, segregation soon came to an 
end in Elkhart. 

Both the C.L.O. and A.F.L. will also 
fight the introduction of merit rating 
for teachers wherever it is proposed. 
They hate especially the scheme in- 
troduced in New York State which 
they say was demanded by Governor 
Dewey. This feeling probably found 
expression in the polling booths last 
November. 

“We condemn the proposal made 
by local and state chambers of com- 
merce and other groups,” says the 
A.F.L. committee on education, “that 
teachers be rated under a so-called 
merit system and paid according to a 
score made on the zating scale.” 

C.LO. teachers declared: “Dewey’s 
dog-eat-dog merit increase plan makes 
teachers fight among themselves for 
the favor of principals and superin- 
tendents.” 

If labor has its way, teacher merit 
rating is doomed. 
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In my search for an answer to the 
question, “What is labor's chief ob- 
jection to the work of the public 
schoois?” I got this hearty reply from 
one labor leader who had come up 
from the ranks. 

“What burns the heil out of us la- 
bor people most of all is that the 
schools go on their merry way teach- 
ing so-called history and so-called so- 
cial studies, hardly ever recognizing 
the existence of the labor movement 
or labor-management relations. 

“Probably every second or third 
child in a classroom has a father, 
mother, older brother or sister who 





Unions want more members 
on school boards. Oppose 
merit rating for teachers. 
Protest that social studies 
and history neglect labor 
movement. Would sponsor 
student tours when conduct- 
ed jointly with management. 





carries a union card. But school ofh- 
cials close their eyes to this great 
fact. I remember reading plenty of 
N.A.M. propaganda when I was in 
school but never a word about trade 
unions. Or, if the words ‘trade unions’ 
came up they were surrounded by 
phrases such as ‘radical, ‘foreign 
born,’ ‘socialistic, and other loaded 
words.” 

In their discussions on this topic, 
Mr. Green and Mr. Murray, too, made 
clear that they are dissatisfied with 
much of the content of social stud- 
ies courses as are now given. Mur- 
ray sees “too much one-sided teaching 

. . too much emphasis on militarism, 
palace-politics, business economics, 
nationalism, and not enough emphasis 
on the story of the common people's 
role in American history.” 

“Take one example,’ related Mr. 
Murray. “For generations history 
books have told the story of George 
Washington’s crossing the Delaware. 
We all have a picture in our minds 
of the officers being rowed across 
the icy river. No history book, how- 
ever, has even suggested that behind 
that crossing were the expert skill of 
the boatmen and their weary labor 
to land the troops on the other side.” 

Later, another C.1.O. spokesman 
elaborated a different point: “Few 
history books take the time to tell 





how Negro toil built the cotton king- 
dom of the South; how the Slavs de- 
veloped our steel industry; how the 
Welsh mined our coal; how the Scan- 
dinavians, Germans and Swiss made 
a dairyland out of the Midwest. 

“We know about the ‘heathen Chi- 
nee’ from popular verse. But school 
children are taught little about the 
Chinese contributions in laying rail- 
road tracks across the continent. The 
schools are doing precious little to 
develop an attitude of friendliness 
to the foreign born and an apprecia- 
tion of the immense talents they gave 
America.” 

Mr. Murray summed it up by say- 
ing: “The time has come to revise 
the social studies courses in most 
schools, with an emphasis on the 
hopes and aspirations of all the people 
whose children attend the schools.” 

As a corollary to this discussion of 
social studies content, there arose the 
question, “What should the schools 
teach about the ‘free enterprise sys- 
tem,’ socialism, communism and other 
ideologies?” 

Murray was confident that “no pos- 
sible danger can come to our free in- 
stitutions from an honest presentation 
of what the conflicting ideologies con- 
tain.” 

While decrying the flooding of the 
public schools with materials “clearly 
designed to prejudice the minds of 
the nation against organized labor,” 
Green declared that the labor move- 
ment cannot hope to match “the mil- 
lions of dollars which industrialists 
are pouring into their educational and 
public relations programs.” 

One question I had been meaning 
to ask presented itself here. “What 
do you think of the N.A.M. sugges- 
tion that the schools conduct tours 
of plants and industrial establishments 
as part of their courses in the social 
studies?” 

“We in the A.F.L. look with dis- 
favor upon the indoctrination of stu- 
dents and teachers in the programs 
of the N.A.M. by means of plant 
trips. We favor, however, trips 
through plants when sponsored jointly 
by labor and management,” was the 
reply. 

Mr. Green also pointed out that 
the A.F.L. has urged central labor 
councils to investigate the anti-labor 
materials used in local school systems 
and, if necessary, to send a commit- 
tee to discuss this matter with the 
superintendent of schools and the 
board of education. 
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Despite some of their harsh words 
about public education, it was obvious 
during all my talks with labor’s repe 
resentatives that they have a deep ap- 
preciation for many aspects of the 
public schools’ work. 

“We wouldn't be fighting so hard 
for public education if we did not 
believe in it. But many things have 
got to be changed in the public 
schools. And when we speak of 
change we do not imply that we 
want to wash everything down the 
drain.” 

Labor likes the efforts many schools 
are making “in scattered parts of the 
country” to teach practical citizenship; 
to promote attitudes of tolerance; to 
develop habits of good health and 
safety, and to wrench the entire cur- 
riculum from verbalism and bookish- 
ness toward real life goals. 

Labor approves of schools’ efforts 
to promote international understand- 
ing, since labor’s entire history has an 
international flavor. Labor is follow- 
ing avidly the fortunes of UNESCO 
and has made substantial contribu- 
tions for overseas educational recon- 
struction, as witness a recent gift by 
the Central Labor Union of Kansas 
City to a UINESCO relief effort. 


WANT NO DODGING OF ISSUES 


Labor leaders like the student coun- 
cil movement in the public high 
schools and other student activities 
that draw the individual into active 
school life. 

“It is through activities which en- 
courage the individual ‘to take part’ 
that the schools are beginning to do 
a better job than ever before in edu- 
cating for democracy,” said Mr. Mur- 
ray. “But the schools and colleges 
have got to permit free discussion of 
issues—controversial and otherwise.” 

The one point on which a note of 
contrast became apparent in the opin- 
ions of the two labor chieftains was 
on teaching methodology. 

“You can’t get away from disci- 
pline,” Green asserted firmly. “Un- 
disciplined school procedure does not 
prepare boys and girls for democratic 
living.” 

He cited the 1947 report of the 
A.F.L. executive council, which held 
that “somewhere between the rigid, 
regimented discipline asked for by the 
totalitarians and the unbridled license 
which is misnamed as ‘free discipline’ 
by the pseudo-liberals, the school of 
tomorrow can develop a sound social 
discipline.” 
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Murray, in contrast, had no qualms 
about teaching methods which place 
greater emphasis on democratic par- 
ticipation by students. 

President Green emphasized the 
need for overhauling the high school 
curriculum to eliminate its “college 
entrance” flavor, since so many high 
school graduates never go on to col- 
lege and many students drop out of 
high school long before graduation. 
He urged that the high school at- 
tempt to give its graduates a broad 
understanding of natural and social 
science, which will equip them to 
“live without floundering” in the 
modern world of atoms and “isms.” 


CITIZENSHIP BEFORE SKILLS 


Striking out vigorously against vo- 
cational education that is not inte- 
grated with general education, Mr. 
Green said: “It is more important 
for the schools to produce young men 
and women who can vote intelligently 
than it is for them to turn out good 
typists or lathe operators.” 

He implied strongly that vocational 
educators have concerned themselves 
too much with appropriations at the 
expense of constructive thinking about 
the direction that vocational educa- 
tion should take. The A.F.L., he said, 
is now studying the whole question 
of trade and apprenticeship educa- 
tion. 

The A.F.L. head expressed sym- 
pathetic interest in the proposed two- 
year technical institutes for high 
school graduates. He recalled how 
during the war the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
had found it necessary to join with 
Marquette University in establishing 
a special course in radar for key 
members, who in turn set up study 
groups when they returned home. 





There is an increasing demand in 
modern industry, Mr. Green said, for 
subprofessional workers with the kind 
of knowledge that technical institutes 
could give. 

Both labor leaders had provocative 
things to say about the teacher's eco- 
nomic status. 

“I find it strange,” remarked Presi- 
dent Green, “that school purchasing 
agents get higher pay than teachers. 
Good teachers should be paid well 
so that they'll want to stay in the 
classroom instead of having to look 
toward administrative jobs, with 
which most large school systems al- 
ready are overloaded.” 

Green and Murray were in agree- 
ment on the justice of educational or- 
ganizations’ demands for a $3000 to 
$5000 teacher pay scale. The CLO. 
at one time had proposed a top of 
$6000. Murray added, however, that 
to obtain wholehearted support from 
workers groups for such salary sched- 
ules, teachers would have to do a bet- 
ter public relations job with the wage- 
earning families to which $6000 is a 
tremendous sum. 

“A greater sense of identification 
between workers and _ intellectuals 
must be developed, and more unioni- 
zation of teachers would certainly 
work toward this end,” said Murray. 

With top labor leaders evincing 
such keen interest in the problems of 
education, it is easy to see how far- 
reaching an effect their ideas may 
have on the public schools if they 
succeed in awakening their millions 
of members to equal concern. A 
groundswell similar to that which 
swept the nation a century ago when 
labor fought for free public schools 
might well result. That day may not 
be far away, if labor’s millions match 
deeds to the words of their leaders. 
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This is the house that 


Curriculum built. Modern, medieval and ancient theologies are in con- 


UBLIC education in the United 

States has made tremendous strides 
forward during the twentieth century. 

The percentage pf children of school 
age who are in school today is phe- 
nomenally greater than the percentage 
in 1900. The professional preparation 
of teachers, both prior to service and 
while in service, has increased beyond 
what was anticipated by the most opti- 
mistic prophets at the turn of the cen- 
tury. The number of illiterates, both 
proportionately and absolutely, has 
been reduced markedly in the last fifty 
years, while during the same time the 
average number of years of schooling 
of the population has climbed fast. 
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flict in the same structure. For today’s needs 


Better Schools Will Be DIFFERENT 


WILLARD B. SPALDING 


Dean, College of Education 
University of Illinois 


School buildings have been erected 
that have no resemblance to the piti- 
fully inadequate little red schoolhouses 
to the memory of which many senti- 
mental adults cling in fond ignorance 
of the way in which they were handi- 
capped by attending them. In short, 
there have been great achievements of 
a quantitative nature, many of which 
have great qualitative concomitants. 

While these major steps were being 
taken, there has been a continuing 


search within the profession of edu- 
cation for ways of bettering it im- 
ternally. Many persons have sought to 
develop effective relations between 
what actually takes place in the class- 
room and what we know is true about 
learning and teaching, changing be- 
havior, and the effect of social pres- 
sures on schools. This search has been 
devious, intermittent and at times er- 
roneous, but it has persisted. There 
have been many innovations in educa- 
tional programs as persons have tried 
to shape these programs to fit a great 
truth or a fundamental concept which 
was not being used or w’1ich was being 
used partially. 
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At the same time that educators 
have been attempting to improve pro- 
grams of education by introducing 
ideas from the psychological and social 
sciences, there has been a dual demand 
by the vocal members of the public, 
which supports the schools. First has 
been the justifiable demand that edu- 
cation become better, that boys and 
girls receive the best possible equip- 
ment to face the problems of adult 
life that baffle their parents. Second, 
there has been a fairly determined re- 
sistance to change in the content, 
method or organization of the schools. 

There has been little realization by 
the public that these two ideas are 
contradictory, that improvement must 
necessarily mean change and that a 
better school is a different school than 
it was before it became better. Differ- 
ent schools are often difficult to get, 
largely because there is not an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the concept of 
change on the part of people generally. 


NEW ADJUSTMENTS THE RULE 


As Heraclitus said so many years 
ago, “The only constant thing in the 
universe is change.” Like death and 
taxes, man may depend upon it. Noth- 
ing is exempt from it, not a rock, not 
a person, not an institution, not a na- 
tion. Everything is constantly making 
new adjustments. The old bottles are 
constantly being filled with new wine. 
Oddly enough, the general public, and 
some members of the profession as 
well, does not recognize that education 
is the institution intended to fit each 
new generation into the world of to- 
morrow. Many people seem almost 
unaware of the obvious fact that to- 
morrow is not yesterday. 

To make matters worse, it is only 
in the field of human relations, and 
particularly of education within that 
field, that Americans resist change. 
When it comes to technological change 
we not only welcome it, we glory in it. 
The fact that these technological 
changes may require some social ad- 
justment, indeed may have caused 
some serious maladjustments, the 
schools have tended to disregard or 
have been compelled to disregard. As 
a consequence, education has produced 
generation after generation of con- 
scious Of unconscious reactionaries, 
people who cling to the ancient and 
outworn shibboleths of the past rather 
than seeking vigorously for some new 
and better password to the future. 

This clinging to the status quo has 
produced and will continue to produce 
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a people who meet change fearfully, 
as if it were unusual, and try to pre- 
tend that it does not exist. It is a 
vicious circle, in which a change re- 
sisting society compels the schools to 
idealize the past and to turn out a 
generation that completes the circle by 
becoming itself a change-resisting 
force. 

However, because of the success of 
our society in producing new machines, 
new sources of power, and new prod- 
ucts for man to use, we have begun 
to look upon technological change as 
desirable. We seek the latest model 
automobile, the newest stove for our 
kitchen, the latest development in 
radio or television for our living room. 
We talk of solar heat, air conditioning 
for every home, and helicopters in 
every garage with contented anticipa- 
tion. Plastics, nylon stockings, cello- 
phane, the deep-freeze cabinet, fluorine 
in drinking water, and vitamins in 
chewing gum are but a few of the 
new products we use whenever we can 
get them. As a people we glory in 
our technological achievements. When 
we think about schools our attitude is 
entirely different. 

One of the major reasons for the 
failure of the general public and of 
many members of the profession of 
teaching to become enthusiastic about 
change is the experiences that they 
have had with change in schools in the 
past. Educators have been singularly 
reluctant to develop a basic structure 
of concepts out of which an entire 
educational program can be designed 
and on which it can rest. 

Harold Rugg in his recent volume, 
“Foundations for American Educa- 
tion,’* makes the statement that only 
one school has been consciously de- 
signed in more than fifty years. If this 
is true, and the evidence to support 
the claim is impressive, education is 
far behind many other human activi- 
ties, particularly those that center 
around large industry. 

If, for example, an automobile com- 
pany is planning a new car, it ap- 
proaches the problem first through the 
minds of its creative employes, its ar- 
tists and its inventors. Here is devel- 
oped the basic whole which is to be 
the product of the plant during the 
next year. When the ideal has been 
created, the draftsmen, production men, 
engineers and other technicians tackle 
the problem of designing the tools and 


*Rugg, Harold: Foundations for Amer- 
ican Education, Yonkers, N.Y., World Book 
Co., 1947, p. 23, footnote 2. 





the assembly line which make the new 
car possible. 

Fhere is no hesistancy in discarding 
old machines, putting aside old prac- 
tices, or in eliminating anything which 
worked well in the past but which will 
not work well in the future. There is 
an eagerness to get the right kinds of 
new machines and new methods in 
order to produce the new car in the 
most efficient manner. 

Automobile companies, like most 
other great industriés, employ two 
groups of engineering experts. One 
has the major responsibility of making 
the plant fit the product; the other 
develops the methods that workers 
must use. 

Schools have not as yet added such 
persons to their staffs, largely because 
they have not yet realized that educa- 
tional programs, like automobile fac- 
tories, must be designed to fit into the 
basic concepts that underlie the de- 
sired product, changes in the behavior 
of individuals and of social groups. 

It is interesting to examine what 
has gone on in the schools and to 
observe the way in which single con- 
cepts, often in direct conflict with 
each other, have been the basis for 
sporadic and oftentimes opportunistic 
changes. Each concept has had a re- 
sultant engineering action in terms of 
modifications in or additions to educa- 
tional programs. 


IDEAS IN CONFLICT 


The following fourteen statements 
are typical of the way in which indi- 
vidual ideas have been imposed upon 
schools by their advocates without any 
consideration of the effect of each 
upon the other and without due 
thought to the problem of designing 
an educational program in which all 
can be used wisely. 

1. Since words are learned first as 
sounds, a scientific system of pro- 
nouncing (phonics) is essential in 
teaching children to learn to read. 

2. Since it is desirable to teach first 
what is most familiar to the learner, 
children should learn to recognize at 
sight the whole words that are already 
in their oral vocabulary. 

3. Since language is primarily and 
almost solely a means of communica- 
tion, childrerf should be taught to 
write by being encouraged to put 
down anything important to them and 
should not be hindered in communi- 
cating by being required first to learn 
and then to use grammatical rules. 

4. Since written language is an ade- 
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quate means of communication only 
when its structure is in accord with 
long-established rules, children should 
learn these rules and be taught to use 
them when they write. 

5. Since careful examination of the 
written language of great authors re- 
veals many figures of speech, long sen- 
tences, vivid phrases, and many clauses, 
children should be taught to develop 
a similar written style. 

6. Since scientific studies point out 
that short, simple sentences, without 
many figures of speech, are more read- 
able than the works of great authors, 
children should be taught to write in 
this style. 

7. Since scientific analysis of the 
written vocabulary of children shows 
that a definite list of words is used by 
the average child at each grade level, 
all children should be taught to spell 
these words. 

8. Since scientific analysis of the 
vocabulary of children reveals that they 
are able to use more than 7000 words 
when they first come to school and 
more than 20,000 when they are grad- 
uated from high school, and since 
teaching children to spell twenty words 
each week that they are in school 
would result in their learning only 
about 8500 words during twelve years 
of education, it is obvious that children 
learn to spell most of the words they 
use without formal instruction. Spell- 
ing lessons, therefore, should include 
only those words with which individ- 
ual students have difficulty. 

9. Since the science of psychology 
has proved that children learn most 
readily when they are interested, what 
goes on in school should center around 
the interests of children. 

10. Since a major purpose of the 
school is to induct the young into 
adult life, what is done in school 
should center around the needs of 
adult life. 

11. Since the application of intel- 
ligence tests reveals marked differences 
in the ability of students to do school 
work, and since pitting them against 
their intellectual peers is fairer than 
making them compete against those 
who are more gifted, it is desirable 
to teach children in groups that are 
relatively homogeneous in respect to 
intelligence. ¥ 

12. Since the democratic ideal pre- 
cludes the establishment of an aris- 
tocracy of intellect, since children must 
compete against all varieties of persons 
when they enter adult life, and since 
homogeneous grouping produces in- 
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tellectual snobs on the one hand and 
despondent defeatists on the other, 
homogeneous grouping is undesirable. 

13. Since the study of the intellec- 
tual, emotional, physical, environmen- 
tal and social aspects of the develop- 
ment of children reveals that there are 
marked differences among individuals, 
teaching should center on the indi- 
vidual child. 

14. Since schools are organized in 
such a way that children are always in 
groups and since children as a group 
learn differently than do individuals, 
teaching should center on the group 
as a whole. 


INTELLECTUAL OPPORTUNISM 


In these fourteen statements the 
reader undoubtedly has recognized the 
unresolved conflict about the proper 
place of phonics in the teaching of 
reading, the continuing strife over the 
place of grammar, the recently joined 
battles over style and readability, the 
argument over the “incidental” teach- 
ing of spelling, the disagreement over 
the relative emphasis to be given to 
the present needs of children as op- 
posed to their future needs as adults, 
the struggle to utilize to the full the 
great capacities of able students, and 
the divergence in teaching methods 
that comes from attention to groups or 
attention to individuals. 

Many other concepts have been the 
foundation of specific programs, each 
of which was claimed to be a panacea 
for the ills that afflicted education at 
the moment. Supervised study; mark- 
ing according to ability; standards 
based on national norms; scope and 
sequence in courses of study; grade 
placement of subject matter; promo- 
tion on the basis of chronological age, 
social maturity, or academic achieve- 
ment; integrated curriculums; core 
curriculums; broad fields, and a wel- 
ter of other concepts and engineering 
adaptations come to the mind of any 
member of the profession, and all 
have been tried. It is small wonder 
that the average citizen wonders if 
educators know where they are go- 
ing and what they are trying to do. 

Because of the attempts of the 
schools to meet the criticism that 
comes continually from the public and 
at the same time to include the new 
ideas that arise from the efforts of 
educational leaders, much of what is 
done arises out of intellectual oppor- 
tunism. As a result the schools are 
without overall design. In fact, it can 
be said truthfully that few educators 





have approached the problem of de- 
signing an educational program to 
meet a set of predetermined princi- 
ples. 

Because it has adopted the best 
practice from other schools, selected 


ideas from _ professional _ literature, 
tried to put into practice what is 
taught in courses in colleges and uni- 
versities, and yielded to the demands 
of pressure groups, the school is fear- 
ful and wonderful to behold. Pub- 
lic education is a patternless patch- 
work of recent accretions, ancient tra- 
ditions, popular programs, and legis- 
lative content, without recognized 
purposes. It is going in all directions 
at the same time. 

In a single high school, subjects as 
ancient as Latin and geometry will be 
found beside others which are as new 
as driving an automobile or the sci- 
ence of aeronautics. An individual 
student will be taught by a teacher 
who is well versed in modern psychol- 
ogy and who tries to use what he has 
learned to be best, and forty minutes 
later he will find himself in a classroom 
presided over by a martinet who rules 
with sarcasm and fear and who uses 
the subject he teaches as a club with 
which to force students to perform 
the required tasks. 

In the same school the pupils will 
be taught the glorious military his- 
tory of their nation in such a way 
that they are inspired by the achieve- 
ments of its honored warriors and 
will, in the next class, be led to be- 
lieve that wars are disastrous to the 
nation and to the world. 

Pupils will be encouraged to read 
freely from the great books which 
have influenced the development of 
civilization or which depict its de- 
velopment vividly and will, at the 
same time, be expected to analyze 
them for figures of speech, anachro- 
nisms, sentence structure, and similar 
nonessential details until their great- 
ness is lost in the maze of intricate 
trivia. 

In short, the pupils wander from 
class to class, bemused by the kalei- 
doscopic pattern of their educational 
life until they develop an immunity 
to most of the influences that push 
them in many directions at the same 
time. 

There are those who look at this 
welter of curriculums, classes, extra- 
curricular activities, student govern- 
ment, and some of the other appen- 
dages ot the modern school and see 
in them purposes and aims related 
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to democratic living. It may be pos- 
sible that some are there, but they 
are not there through intent. 

It is relatively easy to impute aims 
to public education, and this has been 
done often. The results have been 
impressive, but a critical scrutiny of 
them reveals that the purposes did 
not exist prior to the program. There 
has been no attempt to develop pur- 
poses first and then to plan the kind 
of school that would show greatest 
promise of meeting them. 

Because of this almost complete 
lack of design, the pupils are unable 
to find their way around and through 
the various offerings of the school 
and to group them intelligently to 
serve their own purposes. In fact, 
they are unable to formulate any pur- 
poses most of the time, for all their 
formal educational experiences have 
been in institutions that are them- 
selves purposeless. 

In order that individuals may not 
be lost in the impenetrable forest of 
educational opportunism that is char- 
acteristic of our schools, guides have 
been provided to assist them. It is 
a sad commentary upon the lack of 
design in the educational programs 
of this nation that an adolescent of 
average intelligence cannot progress 
desirably in them without some adult 
at hand to counsel him in his choices. 


DESIGNING NEW PROGRAM 


The way out lies in an energetic 
attention to understanding the prob- 
lems inherent in designing an edu- 
cational system that is in accord with 
what is known about the nature of 
man and society. The problem of de- 
sign is a five-fold one: 

1. Establishing the basic concep- 
tual structure, in all of its interrela- 
tionships, out of which the design 
will come. 

2. Developing the blueprints of 
the program which comes when these 
concepts are used. 

3. Remodeling the curriculum, the 
teaching methods, and the physical 
plant to fit the blueprint. 

4. Retraining the personnel to 
carry on the newly designed program. 

5. Trying out the program under 
test situations so that all of its flaws 
may become apparent and be cor- 
rected. 

Such a program should eventually 
result in a school that bears as little 
resemblance to the schools of today 
as a 1949 automobile does to the 
first horseless carriage. 
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When we begin to think in terms 
of better schools we must at the same 
time recognize that they will be dif- 
ferent schools; we must begin to 
develop the attitude of always seek- 
ing the latest and best model. Once 
we have this attitude, we shall be 
well on the road toward improve- 


ment. And we do not have too far to. 


go in developing that attitude, for 
we already have it in respect to ma- 
chines. We change cars, radios, wash- 
ing machines, stoves and other gadgets 





in the home as frequently as new 
models and our bank accounts will 
allow. All that we need to do is 
transfer this attitude to the school 
system. 

If the school in which we work or 
which our children attend is like the 
one that we attended ourselves, it is 
as little fitted for the world in which 
we live as the horseless carriage. 

A better school is always a differ- 
ent school from the ones we have 
known. 


AKRON reports to the people 


on anniversary of campaign 


HEN the public votes extra 

money for schools, does it have 
a chance really to find out what it’s 
getting for its extra investment? Or 
does it usually happen that a success- 
ful campaign for extra funds ends 
with a victory shout, and the public 
hears little more until the next cam- 
paign is started? The school board 
and teachers of Akron faced these 
questions realistically and did some- 
thing about them. 

When election time came around 
this fall, the citizens of Akron re- 
ceived not an appeal to vote more 
money for schools, but rather a re- 
port on what had been done with the 
extra money they had voted for 
schools a year ago.* 

“That you may evaluate our stew- 
ardship, this leaflet, ‘Report to the 
People, has been prepared,” stated 
Supt. Otis C. Hatton. “There are 
many things yet to be desired, but we 
are grateful that so much has been 
achieved. As you check accomplish- 
ments with the commitments made 
during the campaign last November, 
our progress becomes evident.” 

So that every home in Akron might 
have a copy of the report, 85,000 
copies were distributed by mail; the 
teachers association paid for them. 

Four substantial dividends, as prom- 
ised in the campaign a year ago, 
were described in the sixteen-page il- 
lustrated brochure: 

1. Higher salaries have strength- 
ened the schools by stimulating teach- 
er preparation and by raising the 
morale of all school employes. 


*Hatton, Otis C.: Garnering Good Will 
Along With School Funds, The Nation’s 
Schools 42:23 (September) 1948. 


Evidence of this commitment in- 
cluded: single salary schedule adopt- 
ed; all new appointments meet stand- 
ard requirements for certification and 
preparation; 300 staff members ob- 
tain additional training; many teach- 
ers attend workshops; custodial and 
maintenance employes set higher 
standards of cleanliness and sanitation. 

2. Services have been extended and 
expanded, 

Evidence included: four new classes 
established for slow-learning children; 
almost 3000 eleventh grade students 
enrolled in a required health course 
planned to meet their individual 
needs; business education students 
given opportunity to complete their 
training with a one-year course in 
office practice, using modern business 
machines; driver training given in 
all high schools. 

3. School building and grounds 
have been improved. 

Evidence was: the board of edu- 
cation rebuilt.one school and added 
a fireproof stairway to another to con- 
form to safety regulations; built a 
three-room addition to a third school; 
stabilized playgrounds for all-weather 
use at five schools; installed modern 
toilet facilities at three schools and 
modern lighting fixtures at five; in- 
stalled modern cafeteria and indus- 
trial and domestic arts rooms at a 
junior high school. 

4. Improved services for the physi- 
cally handicapped children. 

Evidence was: special classes for 
crippled, cardiac, hard-of-hearing, deaf 
and tuberculous children; sight-saving 
classes; speech correction for children 
with defective speech habits; home 
instruction for those unable to attend. 
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PARENTS MISJUDGE 


A® attack upon progressive edu- 
cational practices by an organ- 
ized group of citizens in Montgom- 
ery County, Maryland, has received 
nationwide publicity. These citizens 
have formed the Parents League for 
Curriculum Improvement, an organi- 
zation which now claims a member- 
ship of several hundred persons, many 
of whom are the parents of public 
school children. 

The basic situation involved in this 
conflict does not differ greatly from 
conditions that now exist in many 
other parts of the country. Montgom- 
ery County is adjacent to a city that 
experienced a rapid growth during 
the war years—the city of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Consequently, it has 
taken on a suburban residential char- 
acter; it has increased greatly in 
wealth, and its schools have been im- 
proved through the application of a 
more liberal educational philosophy. 

Such conditions have been dupli- 
cated in regions adjacent to virtually 
all of our large cities. As our great 
centers of population have outgrown 
their old boundaries, the counties bor- 
dering upon them have seen many 
farms subdivided for housing devel- 
opments. New roads and streets have 
been opened and shopping centers 
have been built where cattle grazed or 
wheat grew only a few years ago. This 
change has had profound effects upon 
the school systems in these suburban 
counties. Increased enrollments have 
necessitated new school buildings, 
more teachers, and improved educa- 
tional facilities. 

Many of those who have established 
their homes in these new suburbs of 
our large cities have seen the desira- 
bility of recognizing child nature as 
a powerful determinant in develop- 
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ing a school curriculum. They have 
expected to see new grants of free- 
dom, within reasonable limits, for 
pupils in the public schools. They 
have recognized the values to be 
gained in the schools by making use 
of children’s interests. They have 
seen that education means more than 
a rote memorization of selected fact 
knowledges. Consequently, they have 
net been surprised by the organiza- 
tiou of “units of work” in the class- 
rooms. Nor have they been shocked 
when these units have cut across tra- 
ditional subject matter lines. 


CONTROVERSY IN COUNTY 


Such a description .does not seem 
to apply to the entire population of 
our suburban areas, however. Some 
influential citizens in these regions 
continue to desire improvements in 
transportation, in communication, in 
fire protection, in merchandising— 
even in methods of cooking and bak- 
ing—but not in the methods of edu- 
cating children. 

Some of these people are sincere 
citizens who have reached the upper 
age brackets and who are ready to 
say: “What was good enough for us 
is good enough for our neighbors’ 
children.” Rather surprisingly, some 
of them are younger citizens who 
have been subjected to a certain de- 
gree of regimentation in the armed 
services and who sincerely believe 
that repression and regimentation 
should be used with children. 

So, in quite a number of suburban 
regions, there are two active groups, 
one composed of those citizens who 
support liberal educational practices 
and the other composed of those who 
oppose progressive tendencies. There 
is another group, also—an unorgan- 


ized and less active group of middle- 
of-the-road individuals who have lit- 
tle to say when those who are more 
extreme get into a controversy. Per- 
haps these unorganized middle-of- 
the-road people can supply the bal- 
ance wheel when disputes arise. 
The current controversy in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, began 
about a year ago and has increased 
in intensity since that time. The 
county extends north of the District 
of Columbia, along the Potomac River 
toward Harpers Ferry and inland 
toward Laurel and Mount Airy. Close 
to the District line are such popula- 
tion centers as Bethesda, Chevy Chase, 
Silver Spring, and part of Takoma 
Park. , 
Montgomery County enjoyed a 
steady growth in population and in 
wealth during the period between 
the two world wars. The 1930 cen- 
sus indicated that 83,000 persons re- 
sided within its boundaries. Present 
estimates place the county’s popula- 
tion at about 175,000 persons. Per 
capita wealth also has increased, and 
Montgomery now is rated one of the 
richest counties in the United States. 
It certainly is true that there has 
been an adoption of so-called “pro- 
gressive” practices in the county 
schools. Other changes have included 
the erection of new school buildings 
and the enlargement of others, in- 
creased pay for teachers, and im- 
proved transportation for pupils. 
The Parents League for Curriculum 
Improvement came into being several 
months ago and has centered its at- 
tention upon classroom procedures, 
especially those used in the primary 
and elementary grades. It has spon- 
sored a number of public meetings, 
has received considerable publicity in 
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the newspapers and over the radio, 
has corresponded with dissatisfied 
school patrons in other districts and 
has issued several statements of policy 
in printed or mimeographed form. 
One of these statements, headed 
“Some of Our Aims,” enumerates the 
ten points which represent the nu- 
cleus of the league’s program. 


LEAGUE’S “TEN POINTS” 


These ten points call for public 
school work to be conducted so that 
the children of Montgomery County 
will have: 

“1. The essentials of knowledge— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, 
language, phonics, American history, 
geography and civics—taught sep- 
arately as such, in a systematic, sequen- 
tial and organized manner. 

“2. Minor subjects, such as art work 
and music, relegated to their proper 
minor position in the curriculum. 

“3. Textbooks furnished to every 
child for every subject. 

“4. Reports at regular four to six 
week intervals. 

“5. Normal amounts of homework 
regularly. 

“6. Proper classroom discipline. 

“7. Competitive incentives—dissat- 
isfaction with mediocrity. 

“8. A strong program of patriotism 
instituted at all levels of the system. 

“9. An end of novel experimental- 
ism in unproved or impractical 
philosophies of education. 

“10. The best education our dollars 
can buy.” 

The manner in which the ten 
points are stated makes it quite evi- 
dent that the league makes a dis- 
tinction between “major” and “minor” 
subject matter fields and that this 
distinction applies to all children, 
without regard for their individual 
talents or interests. Reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic head the list of 
major subjects, while music and art 
have been singled out in particular 
to be labeled as minor subjects. 

There is reason to feel that empha- 
sis in the classroom should be placed 
now on history, now on arithmetic, 
and now on spelling—or on art or 
music—but the proposal to return to 
the old watertight subject matter 
compartments of the formal school of 
the 1890's is a proposal to give to- 
day's children horse and buggy edu- 
cation in an era of jet propulsion 
and atomic power. 

Of course there is no question, in 
today’s American scene, about the 
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universal need for a command of 
the fundamental processes on the part 
of all elementary grade pupils. Nor 
is there any doubt about the fact 
that adults frequently engage in one 
single type of activity at a time. A 
person reads a book at one time, he 
engages in spoken conversation at an- 
other, and still later he may figure his 
budget or write checks to pay his 
bills. 

Children who engage in school work 
that is built up into activity units 
behave very much as adults behave 
when they come face to face with a 
problem. They use the kind of be- 
havior that promises to lead them 
toward a solution of the problem. If 
reading seems to be the best avenue 
of approach, then they read. If study- 
ing a map seems best, then they con- 
sult a map. But reading may accom- 
pany map work or a study of history 
or the solving of arithmetic prob- 
lems. 

“Problem solving” is not the name 
given to a definite class period or 
portion of time in an activity school. 
Of course problems are solved, but 
they are specific problems that mean 
something to the pupils, and the an- 
swers are found by the processes of 
reading, figuring, talking, typing, 
writing, listening to music, drawing 
pictures—or perhaps even by wash- 
ing clothing or baking biscuits. 

In activity schools there may be no 
bell that rings to start the reading, 
the history, or the music “period.” 
But at various times during the day 
either groups or individuals devote 
their primary and direct attention to 
work in the field of reading or his- 
tory or music. It becomes a part of 
the teacher's job to keep an over- 
view of these periods of concentra- 
tion in one or another subject mat- 
ter field and to see that no one 
subject is over emphasized and no one 
subject is unduly neglected. Usually, 
some part of each school day is de- 
voted to obtaining increased reading 
accomplishment, and other parts are 
devoted to obtaining improvement in 
spelling, arithmetic, penmanship and 
the use of correct English. 


IDOLIZE THE PRINTED PAGE 


The belief of the progressives is 
that reading should be made practical, 
that it should meet real needs, and 
that it should bear a reasonable re- 
lationship to other activities. Chil- 
dren should learn to read more rap- 
idly and to comprehend more fully 


by using printed material that holds 
some interest for them. They should 
be able to see that they cannot suc- 
ceed with their experiences that use 
mathematics unless they can read 
about the arithmetic conditions that 
control the problem confronting them. 
Nor can they learn much in the fields 
of history, civics and geography— 
the general field of the social studies 
—unless they can read well. 

In other words, reading cannot be 
made a _ separate subject in the 
schools. Children cannot read unless 
they read something, and that some- 
thing may as well have content of 
value in some other field. Children 
cannot study history or geography un- 
less they do some reading. Reading 
permeates all of the work of the mod- 
ern world and of the modern school. 

The league pays great tribute to 
standard textbooks, adopted by for- 
mal action and accepted as basic for 
instruction in the various departmen- 
talized fields of learning. Some of the 
members of the league seem to have 
a feeling of reverence—almost of 
worship—for the printed page. They 
want a “solid” basis for the class- 
room work, something that the child 
can see and feel and carry in his 
hands for study at home. 


MORE TEXTBOOKS, NOT FEWER 


When teachers were poorly trained, 
relatively uninformed and rather Jack- 
ing in general educational —back- 
ground, the officially adopted and 
standardized textbook was a most 
valuable basis for school work. As 
teachers have become better educated 
and more fully informed and as the 
training requirements have increased, 
the textbook has not become any less 
valuable in the schools, but its place 
in the classroom has been changed. 

As a matter of fact, far more text- 
books are used today in progressive 
schools than were used in the formal 
schools of the Gay 90's. Since the 
turn of the century, textbooks have 
become more attractive, more suitable 
in their type size, more inclusive in 
their content, more in harmony with 
the needs and interests of children. 
Certainly textbooks are needed in 
modern schools, but not every child 
in Grade 4 needs to have the same 
textbook open to the same page at 
the same hour on Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

Some of the league’s demands are 
put forth in such a way that there 
can be no quarrel with them. These 
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include the requests for reports at 
“regular” intervals, for “normal” 
amounts of homework, for “proper” 
discipline, for “competitive” incen- 
tives, for 2 “strong” program of pa- 
triotism, and for the “best” educa- 
tion that (tax) dollars will buy. The 
same may be said for the negative 
demand against “novel” experimental- 
ism. 

The trouble comes in interpreting 
the modifyir., words in the preced- 
ing paragraph. Who shall decide what 
is the best interval for submitting re- 
ports to parents? Who shall decide 
what amounts of homework are nor- 
mal? Who shall decide what consti- 
tutes proper discipline? What con- 
stitutes acceptable competitive incen- 
tives? What is a strong program of 
patriotism? What is the best educa- 
tion that money will buy? 

It would appear that the league 
considers itself or its members com- 
petent to define these terms that have 
relative meanings. One wonders if 
the league would admit that the teach- 
ers also have developed competence 
to define these words. 


SEEKING THIN CURRICULUM 


While the league’s ten points may 
be attacked because of what they 
state, the chief basis for condemning 
the program of this group is what 
the statement fails to provide. If these 
ten points constitute the league's basic 
principles, then the school program 
which the organization would support 
is a starved and terribly thin curricu- 
lum for the children of the county. 

The ten points do not include any 
reference to the matter of method; 
all of the emphasis is on subject mat- 
ter. There is no recognition of the 
fact that children develop habits, at- 
titudes, appreciations and ideals along 
with their reading, writing and arith- 
metic. The ten points fail to say any- 
thing about making “fact” knowledge 
and common skills functional, pur- 
posive or pragmatic, either when they 
are learned or at any other time. There 
is no recognition of the fact that 
schools can (and do) improve from 
year to year and from generation to 
generation. 

One rather feels that those citizens 
who formulated the statement labored 
under the belief that “what was good 
enough for me is good enough for 
my children.” The ten points make 
no mention of child psychology, and 
they offer no recognition of child 
nature. 
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DRIVER TRAINING 





Can be organized for full utilization 


of equipment and personnel 


HE main purpose of driver educa- 

tion and driver training is to re- 
duce the thousands of injuries and 
deaths resulting annually from auto- 
mobile accidents. 

We cannot immediately retrain 45,- 
000,000 veteran drivers, but we can 
train young drivers. Our beginners, 
16 to 21 years old, are responsible for 
15 per cent of the fatal accidents. They 
are nine times as likely to kill some- 
one as are drivers 45 to 50 years old. 

The first comprehensive study eval- 
uating driver education and driver 
training was made in Cleveland with 
3252 trained high school student 
drivers and 1372 students who re- 
ceived no such instruction. The con- 
clusion was that training reduces acci- 
dents one half. 

The usual equipment for driver 
training consists of (1) an automobile 
in which dual clutch and brake pedals 
have been installed; (2) a practice 
area consisting of a street closed to 
traffic, with layout markings for tests 
in driving skill, and (3) a set of 
stanchions to be used in skill tests. 

The equipment needed for driver 
education consists of (1) a textbook; 
(2) a library of supplementary ma- 
terial; (3) a set of devices for testing 
the physical and mental qualities of 
the driver, such as the visual acuity 
test, field of vision test, depth percep- 
tion test, color blind test, and the 
brake reactometer, and (4) driver 
training films and comprehensive ob- 
jective tests. 

Instruction in the car is conducted 
by the instructor at the dual controls, 
with a student at the wheel, while 
three student observers follow the in- 
structions from the back seat. 

The recommended course consists of 
twenty clock hours of classroom in- 
struction and thirty-two clock hours in 
the car for each student, with eight 
hours behind the wheel.* 

Driver education can be organized 
in two ways. One plan is to take 


*In our school the course probably is 
twenty-four hours, with six hours behind 
the wheel. 


JAMES BARBER and 
WILFORD J. POMEROY 


Veterans’ School, Erie, Pa. 


twelve persons and run them through 
with one teacher for driver education 
and driver training. 

The other method is to have one 
teacher handle as many as forty-eight 
persons in the driver education pro- 
gram and immediately move part of 
the group into the driver training pro- 
gram. Then it is possible to do more 
elaborate testing, to bring in thor- 
oughly qualified, trained experts in 
driver training and driver education. 
Also it is a way of orienting all groups 
in the same manner. 


HOW ERIE TRAINING WORKS 


The driver training program breaks 
down into several groups, meeting 
at various times during the day or eve- 
ning. At the Veterans’ School, Erie, 
Pa., sixty-four high school students are 
enrolled in the morning driver educa- 
tion Course. One morning the students 
have theory and the next morning they 
have driver training. Since two driver 
training groups are in operation, the 
cars are used to full advantage. 

The fifteen-hour driver education 
course usually is divided into five three- 
hour sessions. The twenty-four-hour 
driver training course usually is di- 
vided into sixteen sessions each an 
hour and a half long. 

At Erie, we |: 2 found it advisable 

to space the learning process in both 
driver training and driver education so 
that a day lapses between one session 
of driver education and the next ses- 
sion. 
Strict attendance at driver education 
classes and spot-minute movement of 
the cars in driver training have helped 
us Carry out this program. We believe 
that every car must be in movement 
to the full extent to give as much 
training as possible. 

Our students, both the high school 
students and adult learners, have been 
pleased with and proud of our course, 
and, indeed, so are we. 
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OW bad is the teacher situation? 

Is the shortage so great that 
elderly people who are both mentally 

and physically incompetent must still 
be entrusted with the education and 
guidance of American youth? 

This article cites ten actual cases in 
which individuals who had been re- 
tired from teaching for disability, old 
age or other imcompetencies have 
been brought back to the classroom 
and granted the right to teach by the 
state. They are extreme cases, of 
course, but they raise doubt as to 
whether the continued employment of 
substandard teachers, especially in 
one-room rural schools, is entirely 
the result of teacher shortage. To 
extent is the certification of 
such individuals permitted because 
of the desire of school boards to hire 
cheap teachers? 

Although these case studies are 
actual situations in Michigan, there 
is every indication that conditions 
are not better in most parts of the 
United States. In Michigan, one out 
of seven of the 35,000 teachers can- 
not satisfy the requirements for a 
regular teacher’s certificate. It is a 
safe conclusion that all of these 5000 
special-certificate teachers have had 
less than two years of training be- 
yond high school. In some instances, 
these persons never completed high 
school but obtained their original cer- 
tificates on the basis of a teacher's 
examination given thirty or forty 
years ago. 

Is the teacher shortage so serious 
that it justifies the reemployment of 
disabled and retired teachers, such as 
the following ten who have been 
brought back into teaching in the 
state of Michigan? 





— 
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J. M. CLIFFORD, secretary, Michigan 


Teacher A was retired originally 
because of disability. Reports received 
indicate that because of the teacher 
shortage the school board begged her 
to take a job. It has built espe- 
cially for her a stand with railings 
on all sides so she can prop herself 
when standing to give instruction to 
her pupils. She is teaching this year. 

Teacher B now is 72 years old and 
in active service. She originally re- 
tired in 1936. She started her teach- 
ing career in 1892 at the age of 16. 
At that time she had not been grad- 
uated from high school but qualified 
to teach by taking a teacher's exami- 
nation. For professional training since 
that time she has attended summer 
school and taken correspondence and 
extension courses. 

Teacher C first retired because of 
disability in 1925. He now is 65 
years old. During twenty-five years 
this man served in twenty-nine differ- 





MUST INCOMPETENTS 
TEACH OUR CHILDREN? 


The incredible case histories of ten teachers in Michigan. It 


could happen in your state, too—in fact, it is happening there. 


Public School Employees Retirement Fund 


ent school districts. Only once dur- 
ing his entire career did he return to 
service in the same district for a sec- 
ond year. Until his return to teach- 
ing in 1946, he had not taught since 
1931. There is every indication that 
he is an emotionally unstable in- 
dividual, yet he has been back in serv- 
ice during the last two years. 


MISS D SMASHES WINDOWS 


Teacher D illustrates what can hap- 
pen when some older teacher is 
brought back into service without 
adequate investigation by the employ- 
ing school board. The facts in this 
case are told in a newspaper story. 

“School was resumed yesterday at 
the Union School after the former 
teacher was locked up in the county 
jail awaiting trial on a charge of 
malicious destruction of property. 

“The teacher, Miss D, 67, was ar- 
rested Tuesday after a complaint had 
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The school board was desperate for a teacher—so desperate, in fact, that 


it hired Miss A, built for her a stand with railings to prop her upright. 


been signed by a member of the 
school board, Mr. S. She pleaded not 
guilty and her trial was set for Octo- 
ber 6. The $100 bail set by the judge 
was furnished. 

“Mr. S told the court that Miss D's 
contract had been canceled, effective 
Monday, but despite this it is claimed 
she broke into the school three days 
in a row and smashed several win- 
dows. 

“Miss D claims the board acted 
unjustly and that she was well quali- 
fied to teach the school, but Mr. S$ 
said she was not registered with the 
county school commissioner and was 
incompetent. 

This woman is not teaching during 
the current school year, but she still 
is seeking a position. 

Teacher E does not hold a regular 
teaching position this year but is 
serving on a substitute basis, and 
records indicate that she is employed 
most of the time. Part of an insur- 
ance company’s report of an investi- 
gation covering her reads: 

“The claimant comes from a queer 
family. A brother killed himself about 
fifteen years ago. She, her mother, 
and a sister lived at the foregoing 
address. About a year ago their home 
partly burned. The mother was car- 
ried out. However, the girls returned 
and took her back the next day. No 
repair was done, and they have lived 
in it the same as when it burned. 
People in the community consider 
the sisters mentally unbalanced.” 

Teacher F is a man now 73 years 
old and is in active service as super- 
intendent of schools in a small vil- 
lage. He originally retired in 1939. 
Three years after his original retire- 
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ment as a teacher, this man wrote to 
the retirement office asking whether 
his annuity would be affected if he 
accepted employment as a school jani- 
tor. He stated that he had been asked 
to act as a school janitor and was 
contemplating this type of work. A 
few days later, in September 1942, 
he wrote as follows: “I am signing 
a contract, tomorrow, September 5, to 
act as superintendent. The board has 
been unable to secure a_ superin- 
tendent. Hence, I have agreed to act, 
beginning the 8th.” It is now five 
years later, but this man is still super- 
intendent. 

Teacher G is back in service after 
an absence of eleven years. He is 
71 years old. He originally retired 
in 1937. His letter is typical of doz- 
ens that have come to the Michigan 
retirement office. It reads in part: 
“Owing to a shortage of teachers 
here, I have signed a contract for 
next year.” 


SEVENTY-THREE YEARS YOUNG 


Teacher H is a woman 73 years 
old. Her training consists of one 
year in a nonaccredited school in 
1915-16. She originally retired in 
1940. At that time she indicated 
that she was retiring because she had 
failed to get a school. In August 1941 
she wrote that because of the scarcity 
of teachers that year she had returned 
to service. With the exception of a 
few weeks, she has been back in serv- 
ice ever since. Her last letter writ- 
ten to the retirement office in No- 
vember 1947 reads: 

“As I am trying to teach tho badly 
crippled with arthritis am in hopes 
I can continue don’t know for how 





long have been teaching for three 
weeks so am returning check as | 
dont think I have any right to keep 
it even tho I have only taught that 
length of time, Sorry diden't write 
before but I was afraid I would have 
to give up my school any day. which 
1 may yet but I hope not.” 

Spelling, capitalization and punc- 
tuation are exactly as they were writ- 
ten by this teacher. This is not a 
bad letter for a 73-year-old woman 
to write, but it is difficult to see 
how a woman who writes a letter 
so poorly can possibly teach anything 


about English or grammar. 


Teacher I is now 72 years old. 
She did not start teaching until she 
was 40 years old; after that there were 
several interruptions in her work. She 
quit teaching in 1933 but came back 
to service from 1942 to 1946. For 
1946-47 she signed a contract to 
teach in Wisconsin, but her work was 
not satisfactory and she taught only 
one month. She has signed a con- 
tract for the full 1948-49 year and 
at the last report was still teaching. 
Apparently the school board that 
hired her for 1948-49 made no check 
on her work the previous year. 

Teacher J now is 78 years old. He 
is not teaching this year, but he did 
teach last year and for several years 
before that. He originally retired in 
1933 but returned to service as a 
teacher of vocational agriculture in 
1942. During the last six years he 
has worked in six school systems. In 
every case except one he completed 
the full year. During two years of 
his recent work he was superintendent 
of schools in two small villages and 
this after he was 75 years old. 

It is not presumed that all emer- 
gency teachers are as incompetent as 
the ones reported here. However, at 
least seventy other retired teachers 
have returned to service in Michigan, 
and there are approximately 5000 
substandard teachers in this state. 

None of this material should be 
interpreted as an indictment of teach- 
ers in general. 

If any charges are to be made, they 
should be placed against school board 
members and school officials who 
have employed teachers who are too 
old or too poorly trained to do good 
teaching. Boys and girls should not 
be left in the hands of an incom- 
petent teacher. The child can suffer 
incalculable loss as a result of being 
placed in a room with such a teacher 
for a year. 
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_ SCHOOLHOUSE 
PLANNING 


YOUR BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 
PRESENTS A PLAN 


Cover of brochure issued to citi- 
zens of La Grange, Ill., explaining 
population trends and suggested 
plans for building program, de- 
scribed on the pages following. 
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HERE are advantages in the neigh- 

borhood type of school if it is de- 
signed to provide for a functional pro- 
gram of education and if it is properly 
coordinated with other units in the 
system. 

In the neighborhood school the pu- 
pils are close to the attendance center, 
and thus traveling distance is usually 
less than 14 mile. This means that the 
crossing of main highways may be 
either eliminated or cut to a minimum. 
The children also are privileged to 
have a hot lunch at home at noon. 


HOME CONTACTS GREATER 


The association with the home in 
these small neighborhood school areas 
presents many opportunities for gen- 
uine home and school cooperation. The 
social relationship leads in most cases 
to a much better understanding of the 
child’s development in the school and 
in the home for there is always the ad- 
vantage of personal conferences be- 
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Superintendent of Schools 
La Grange, Ill. 


cause of accessibility. The new trend 
of reporting pupil progress through 
the conference method may also be de- 
veloped and accentuated. Parents hav- 
ing a better rapport with the teachers 
and the school feel free to drop in for 
the casual visit or to examine the work 
being done by the children. 

The mothers’ club or the parent- 
teacher association becomes a closely 
knit group in which most of the mem- 
bers know one another personally; it 
also is in an excellent position to know 
the needs and the program of the 
school. If the concept that the schools 
belong to the people is fully developed, 
then parents and teachers are in a posi- 
tion in which cooperative planning for 
the educational experiences can be 
realized for the benefit of the learners. 

In developing the neighborhood con- 
cept in La Grange, Ill., the board of 
education and the superintendent held 
meetings with the parents and teachers 
to plan the kind of a school that would 






Grange believes MEIGHBORHOOD 


school is answer to overcrowding 


best meet the needs of the community 

be served. These meetings were 
organized in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations made in a survey by the 
University of Chicago, which included 
a section on building needs. A bro- 
chure explaining the population trends, 
the projected school enrollment, and 
suggested plans for the new buildings 
(of which there are three) was pre- 
pared and issued to the citizens of the 
district. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS HELD 

After the parents had received the 
brochures, meetings were held in co- 
operation with the parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and other community organ- 
izations for the purpose of explaining 
the proposed building program and of 
receiving suggestions before any final 
action was taken. 

The school described in this article 
is the result of just such planning. It 
is a one-story structure of cottage lines 
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The first unit has kindergarten, 
is large enough to serve as a meeting place for the parent-teacher group 


that will blend well with the homes 
in the particular section of this sub- 
urban community. The school is so 
located on the site that the next addi- 
tion will include not only additional 
classrooms but also an_ all-purpose 
room which will serve as a playroom, 
a small auditorium, and social center 
for the various children’s organizations. 


ADULTS TO USE KINDERGARTEN 


The first addition includes a kinder- 
garten, three classrooms, an office, and 
nurse’s room. The kindergarten is 
large enough to serve as a meeting 
place for the parent-teacher meetings 
and is to be equipped with kitchen fa- 
cilities. A small movable platform will 
be provided for the bay window sec- 
tion for dramatizations and demon- 
strations. The natural fireplace provides 
a home-like setting for other types of 
meetings or discussion groups. This 
room will serve as a community room 
for the present. Since the kindergarten 
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three classrooms, an office and a 


will meet in the mornings only, the 
room will be available for other school 
uses in the afternoon. 

The classrooms are 24 by 36 feet 
and were planned in cooperation with 
the teachers and the architect. They 
are designed to provide adequate space 
for individual and group activities, and 
all furniture will be of the movable 
type. The plan for care of clothes in 
the rooms makes for a maximum of 
supervision and is aimed to eliminate 
the losing of rubbers, mittens, caps and 
other small accessories. 


STORAGE SPACE AMPLE 


Storage facilities meet the most 
stringent requirements of those teach- 
ers who use preat varieties of instruc- 
tional equipment and supplies. The 
work counter extending across the rear 
of the room contains cupboards and 
drawer space for most any kind of ma- 
terial. Each room is provided with a 
sink in the work counter with hot and 


nurse's room. The kindergarten 
and has a well equipped kitchen. 


cold water. A circulating hot water 
system has been specified. A window 
seat and a book storage space are pro- 
vided on the window side of the room. 


LIGHTING IS FLUORESCENT 


On the interior walls space has been 
made available for a teacher's ward- 
robe, an exhibit case, a bookcase, a 
magazine rack, and a built-in file cab- 
inet, besides other storage facilities. In 
the rear of each room there will be, in 
addition to the work counter, a storae 
closet of ample size and equipped with 
open shelving. Plenty of electric out- 
lets have been included both for the 
use of visual educational equipment 
and for the scrubbing and_ polishing 
machines. All rooms and halls are to 
have acoustically treated ceilings, and 
the lighting will be provided by a 
fluorescent type of fixture. 

The main hall will have a large 
exhibit case for display purposes and 
will be used by all grades. The office 
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and nurse’s room are centrally located 
and may be entered from the hall or 
the first classroom to the right. 

The walls of the halls and the toilet 
rooms are to be finished with a ceramic 
tile to the wainscot, and the floors are 
to be terrazzo. These features will re- 
duce the maintenance costs consider- 
ably. 

Storage facilities will be provided in 
the attic space and in the service en- 
trance, which is next to the boiler 
room. The building will be heated 
with oil. 

Coordination is extremely important, 
especially between the neighborhood 
school and the school receiving the 
pupils in the next higher grade. As a 
means of ensuring a reasonable meas- 
ure of such coordination, some of the 
teachers for the new school will be 
transferred from the present attendance 
unit, the Cossitt Avenue School; and 
the principal of the parent school 
(Cossitt) will assume the responsibili- 
ties of supervision. However, an assis- 
tant principal will be appointed for 
the new unit who will have either full- 
time or part-time teaching duties, de- 
pending upon the enrollment and the 
grade taught. 

The curriculum 
guidance counselor, and the reading 
counselor of the district will also assist 
in coordinating the instructional pro- 
gram of the new unit with existing 
buildings. 

Another neighborhood school will 
be constructed in the north section of 
the district in the spring of 1949. Yes, 
the board of education and the citizens 
of our community feel that the small 
school is the best for our needs. The 
Operating costs may be higher but the 
type of educational planning being 
fostered can best be advanced through 
the small school unit. 


coordinator, the 


ROOM LIBRARIES 

If there is any great loss it will be in 
library facilities. In the present schools 
central libraries with full-time librar- 
ians are maintained. It is planned to 
develop the room library idea in the 
smaller schools, which will include, be- 
sides the kindergarten, grades 1 through 
4 or possibly through grade 5. 

The building site and equipment 
will cost approximately $165,000. The 
Joseph C. Llewellyn architectural firm 
has estimated the cost of the building 
at slightly above $1 a cubic foot. Con- 
struction work has started and is ex- 
pected to be completed in time for 
occupancy in September 1949. 
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In this brick, cement block and glass classroom, 
color was used on entrance doors, trim and floors. 


COLOR is key to modern classrooms 


WO elementary school buildings 

in Wilmington, Del., recently 
opened, show what school planners are 
doing to enhance modern school set- 
tings for younger children. Light, air 
and color were the guideposts which 
helped produce these unusual rooms 
in the one-story buildings, each con- 
sisting of twelve classrooms, a princi- 
pal’s office, and a foyer. 

Modern in architecture, the build- 
ings are equipped generously with 
windows through which the sun and 
ordinary daylight stream in unham- 
pered, spreading cheerful rays impar- 
tially throughout the entire room, to 
one and all alike. The abundant light- 
ing throws into focus the coloring, 
especially in the floorings, one of the 
important features of the new build- 
ings. 


ROOMS INDIVIDUALIZED BY COLOR 
Each classroom is distinguished with 
a coloring of its own, giving the chil- 
dren a greater sense of identification 
with their individual rooms and pro- 
viding them with an inviting atmos- 
phere for the many continuous hours 


they spend in the same place. A variety 


of designs in the flooring, utilizing dif- 
ferent shades and hues, carries out the 
theme of each room. 

A real problem confronted the ar- 
chitects when the question of color 
treatment came up during the plan- 
ning stage. With the buildings made 
of brick, cement blocks and glass, Ar- 
chitects Robinson, Stanhope and Man- 
ning found that they had only the 
entrance doors, a small amount of trim 
and the floors with which to develop 
their ideas on colorings. 


COLOR IN DOORS AND FLOORS 


They used the entrance doors to 
strike the color keynote to each of the 
classrooms, each of the twelve doors 
being painted a different hue. The trim 
followed without a hitch but the next 
problem was to get a colorful flooring 
material that would be fire-resistant, 
easily maintained, and as noiseless as 
possible. 

Asphalt tile in different colors and 
designs for each classroom, the office 
and the foyer was selected. The de- 
signs were economically worked out, 
only 9 inch tile with no costly feature 
strips or special sizes being employed. 
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RECENT Working Party report 

to Britain’s minister of education 
points out that only by a wide use of 
prefabrication can sufficient new 
schools be built during the next few 
years. It recommends standardization, 
flexibly applied; bulk ordering, and the 
use of prefabricated units on a con- 
siderable scale. This would mean mass 
production of buiiding components 
capable of being assembled in a variety 
of ways and would not result in a 
mass-produced “national school.” 

For some time now experiments 
have been made in the construction of 
aluminum units for school buildings, 
and the Ministry of Education has 
authorized local authorities to use these 
units wherever they think fit. Though 
no prefabricated aluminum schools are 
in actual use yet, a number of projects 
are under way. The Bristol Aeroplane 
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Company, for instance, has at least 
sixteen projects in different parts of 
Britain, of which about half are com- 
plete. 

The most advanced of these is the 
Locklease group of installations, sit- 
uated in a suburb of Bristol. Of these 
the junior school, intended to house 
480 pupils between the ages of 7 and 
11 year,, will be opened in January 
1949 and should thus become Britain’s 
first aluminum school. 

Since Bristol lost no fewer than 
twenty-two school departments through 
enemy air raids during the war, it was 
vitally necessary that new buildings 
should go up quickly. An advantage is 
that no steel is required in this form of 
construction, and prefabricated units 
can be erected speedily. 

The site of the new school covers 
9 acres, and a second school, for chil- 


needs for fast, comfortable school construction 


Classrooms at prefabricated aluminum school 
now under construction at Bristol, England. 


JOAN LITTLEFIELD 


British Information Services 
London 
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dren of 5 to 7, will be similarly con- 
structed there later in 1949. The Bris- 
tol city architect, who is responsible 
for the construction of schools for the 
Education Authority, has been closely 
connected with the planning of these 
prefabricated buildings; he thinks that 
they will conform in every way with 
modern educational standards. 

At present the construction in alu- 
minum of such things as assembly halls, 
gymnasiums, kitchens and dining rooms 
has not been fully developed, and these 
units will be built of more conven- 
tional materials. 

The Bristol Aeroplane Company 
never intended that its prefabricated 
units should provide a standard school 
or even a standard classroom, since it 
thinks that in a school the most im- 
portant factor is flexibility. Its de- 
signers, in fact, have followed closely 
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The side rails of the aluminum panels are bolted together. The end walls are 
formed from corrugated sheeting in framed panels filled with glass wool. 


the regulations of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the various codes of practice 
affecting the design of school build- 
ings, with the result that local authori- 
ties are free to design schools of any 
size and type, selecting such aluminum 
units as they need. Sometimes the 
building may be completely prefab- 
ricated; sometimes aluminum lass- 
rooms are added to a school built in 
the orthodox way. 

When fully developed, the units will 
give a maximum range of school build- 
ings, from staff rooms and lavatory 
units to classrooms. Though buildings 
of wide span, such as assembly halls 
and gymnasiums, have not been in- 
cluded, it would be possible, should the 
demand arise, to produce the necessary 
larger spans without any fundamental 
alteration to the system. 

The roof is manufactured in three 
spans: 16 feet 3 inches, 23 feet 3 inches 
and 32 feet 3 inches. It is formed of 20 
gauge aluminum sheet bonded to a layer 
of fiberboard and riveted in the factory 
to two light aluminum trusses at 4 
foot centers, to the underside of which 
is fixed the finished ceiling. This con- 
sists of insulating board overlaid with 
a glass silk quilt, to give good thermal 
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and acoustic insulation. The deep eaves 
of the roof are designed to reduce 
glare, and the gutter—an aluminum 
extrusion—is reversed to form a seat- 
ing and connection between roof and 
wall panels. 

The wall panels, 4 feet wide, are so 
designed that the glass area can be 
varied vertically in wide ranges by the 
insertion of a solid panel. These are 
made in four different heights: 12 feet 
9 inches for classrooms, 9 feet 3 inches 
for lavatories and staff rooms, 8 feet 
3 inches for corridor walls, and 7 feet 
3 inches for cloakroom walls. 

The structural frame of the building 
is formed by bolting the side rails of 
the panels together. End walls are 
formed from corrugated sheeting in 
framed panels filled with glass wool, 
and partitions may be either framed in 
the standard panel or built of in situ 
materials. The wall panel separating 
corridor from classrooms incorporates 
locker units. 

It is claimed that the use of alu- 
minum in this system of unit construc- 
tion for schools has many advantages. 
It provides a noncorrosive surface, 
which can be treated in a variety of 
ways to give durable and decorative 


finishes, for instance, and it can be 
pressed for surface texture, painted or 
oxidized. 

Roof and wall surfaces are well in- 
sulated against heat loss and excessive 
heat gain, and any form of heating, 
ranging from local radiant units to a 
centralizea subfloor system, can be in- 
corporated. Condensation is neutralized 
by the use of thermal insulation, which 
slows down air change rate, combined 
with an absorptive material which 
holds water until released, and roof 
channel members which permit water 
drainage to the eaves. Drumming on 
the roof is counteracted by millboard 
bonded to the underside of the roof 
skin. 

These schools are easily erected, and 
their cost is comparable to that of an 
orthodox building. The manufacturer 
states that he can deliver the prefab- 
ricated parts of the school to a given 
site within eight weeks and that, if 
necessary, he will supply experts to 
supervise the erection of the units. 

Scotland’s first aluminum school, at 
Ballingry in Fifeshire, should be in use 
by early summer. It is a primary school 
for 600 pupils, covering 5 acres. Seven 
classrooms have already been erected. 
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HE guidance of more than half 

of the children in the nation’s 
schools is being seriously neglected. 
These are the rural children. Many 
of them are over-age for their grade; 
many drop out before they reach the 
twelfth grade. 

In one rural-industrial region, Har- 
lan County, Kentucky, only 285 of 
the 2600 children who began school 
in the first grade reached the twelfth 
grade in the 1947-48 school year. 
Even in the first grade a third of 
the children may not be promoted. 
From then on their education is a 
process of frustration and defeat, lead- 
ing to poor attendance and the even- 
tual dropping out of school. 

These rural children need the day- 
by-day help of qualified teachers and 
principals to discover and develop 
their best potentialities. Those who 
stay in the rural or rural-industrial 
regions need to gain preparation for 
and an appreciation of the values and 
opportunities of rural life. Those who 
migrate to Cities to get employment 
should make this decision because it 
is the best thing for them to do, not 
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Planning with and for YOU TH 


in a rural-industrial community 


RUTH STRANG 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 
Columbia University 


because they are unprepared for any- 
thing else. All need to learn how to 
make life in the community better. 

It is this kind of developmental, 
community conscious program that 
the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth has been helping to develop 
in Harlan County. 


TRYING TO SOLVE PROBLEMS 

The Harlan County people are try- 
ing to solve problems similar to those 
faced by many other rural communi- 
ties as decentralization of industry 
quickens and as isolated areas must 
change institutions and patterns for 
living. At the turn of the century, 
the rich coal veins of eastern Ken- 
tucky were first tapped. The popula- 
tion of Harlan County tripled in the 
1910’s and doubled in the 1920's with 
the influx of miners with families. 

Democratic processes had little 
time to take hold and to develop edu- 


cational, health and welfare services 
for the families who came to earn 
their living by mining coal. Coal 
mine operators often had to build 
houses, stores, schools and clinics and 
to hire teachers, principals, doctors 
and nurses to meet as quickly as pos- 
sible the needs of workers and their 
children. 

For several years the Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth, on invita- 
tion of the schools and other com- 
munity organizations of Harlan Coun- 
ty, has assisted in the development 
of a youth guidance program to help 
meet accumulated problems. The es- 
sential features of the Harlan County 
program are (1) the development of 
local leaders; (2) the study of the 
economic, social and _ educational 
needs and resources of the area; (3) 
an atmosphere of administrators, 
teachers, pupils and citizens working 
together to make better local schools 
in an improved community, and (4) 
the developmental, day-by-day guidance 
carried on by teachers with the help 
of all specialized services available. 
The following are a few illustrations 
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of how Harlan County has been plan- 
ning with and for youth. 

In developing local leaders, the 
alliance has employed a number of 
methods of working with individuals 
and with groups: personal contact; 
demonstration, dramatization, rdle- 
playing; discussion and committee 
technics; “learning by doing,” and 
problem-solving methods. 

The method of personal contact— 
the impact of life on life and per- 
sonality on personality—was exem- 
plified by Dr. Latham Hatcher’s' work 
in Harlan and Breathitt counties in 
an earlier period. She talked with in- 
dividuals in these counties, listening 
and helping them to see new possi- 
bilities in themselves, their schools, 
and their communities; she helped 
the local leaders develop their best 
ideas. Many of the persons now ac- 
tive in these counties refer to their 
personal contacts with Dr. Hatcher 
as their source of insight. 


GUIDANCE INSTITUTE 


The annual Youth Guidance Insti- 
tutes held in Harlan County for three 
or four days at the beginning of each 
school year have afforded continuous 
stimulation to teachers and _ other 
community leaders. During the insti- 
tutes, problems are defined and dis- 
cussed, solutions are recommended, 
and plans are made for translating 
suggestions into action. Specialists in 
the problems to be considered are 
invited to the institute to give con- 
sultation as needed. These may in- 
clude authorities on health, nutrition, 
educational or vocational guidance, 
reading or community organization. 
They may come from the state uni- 
versity or an outside college or uni- 
versity or from a state or federal 
governmental agency. 

Important among technics em- 
ployed at the institutes (to make 
teachers and others who work with 
children mote sensitive to guidance 
and to better methods of interview- 
ing pupils and parents) has been the 
use of demonstrations, dramatizations 
and rdle-playing. 

The technic (called Discussion 
Technic 6-6)* of breaking a large 


audience into groups of not more 


*Dr. O. Latham Hatcher was founder of 
the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
and its director from the beginning of the 
organization in 1914 until her death in 
1946. 

*Taylor, J. L.: Group Dynamics in Ac- 
tion, The Nation’s Schools 42:50 (Novem- 
ber) 1948. 
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than six for a few minutes has been 
found to be effective. It gives every- 
one a chance to state his question or 
problem, suggest a solution, or ex- 
press his point of view. 

Opportunities for practice also have 
been given in the county institutes. 
Teachers have brought information 
they have collected about each of 
their children, to study its meaning 
and use. For workshops they have 
brought clay from the river bed and 
learned how to make pottery; they 
have learned new games and songs 
by playing and singing together. 

Most effective of all has been the 
method of starting with an actual 
local problem. It may be tuberculosis, 
poor nutrition, juvenile delinquency, 
or the guidance of children. 

During the current school year, 
for the first time, a medical examina- 
tion is required for every child in 
the first, fifth and ninth grades by 
a regulation of the Kentucky State 
Department of Education. To help 
make effective the use of the physi- 
cal examination, the 1948 Youth 
Guidance Institute in Harlan County 


dramatized a comprehensive school 
health program. 
Characters included two mining 


camp physicians, two public health 
nurses, a parent, a principal, two 
teachers, and three children. In the 
dramatization, emphasis was placed 
on the preparation of the child for 
the medical examination and on es- 
tablishing a friendly relationship be- 
tween the physician and nurse and 
the children before the examination. 
The essential steps in a thorough 
medical examination were pointed out 
by the physician-narrator as another 
physician examined an older youth. 
The parent was present to talk over 
findings with the teacher and the 
physician. Technics for arranging the 
follow-up remedial work were ex- 
plained. 


HOT LUNCH PROGRAMS 


Closely coordinated with the health 
program are the hot lunch programs 
that have been developed in some of 
the remote small mountain schools 
in response to recommendations made 
at the 1947 institute. A closet with 
a window may have been converted 
into a kitchen, with older boys and 
girls helping to prepare the lunch 
and tidy up afterward. Children may 
get lunch for 15 cents. The coopera- 
tion of the people in the community 
makes it possible for children who 





do not have 15 cents to get a hot 
lunch. It has been a source of great 
satisfaction to the teachers to watch 
children with low vitality become 
healthier because of the program. 


LOCAL NEEDS BEING STUDIED 

The community council is an ef- 
fective agency for studying local needs 
and resources. In Breathitt County, 
Kentucky, where the alliance began 
helping community leaders in the 
early 1930's before cooperation with 
Harlan County began, there has been 
developed over the years a countywide 
planning council. This council is 
composed of persons from all walks 
of life. It serves as a means of co- 
ordinating the agencies working with 
rural people. It was described by one 
of the leaders in Breathitt County 
who has worked with it from the 
beginning: 

“The council tried to study ma- 
terial needs, to plan for improve- 
ments, soil conservation, forest im- 
provement, economic security, better 
schools, good roads, better health and 
sanitation, industrial development, 
beautification, recreation rural 
churches. Plans are carried out by 
community organizations such as for- 


and 


est fire protection groups, homemak- 
ers’ clubs, parents’ school clubs, and 
church organizations. 

Ideas are communicated to farm- 
ers through educational meetings and 
farm field days, farm tours, forest 
management plans, farm conservation 
plans, and newspaper publicity. Plans 
for community betterment are intro- 
duced in the schools through monthly 
teacher meetings, enriched curricu- 
lum, visitation programs, 4-H Club, 
F.H.A. clubs, school aid programs, 
and school libraries. 

“Our council meets monthly for a 
dinner meeting, and our program is 
planned for the year so that each 
agency knows several months ahead 
the program for which it is responsi- 
ble. We have about thirty to forty 
minutes monthly for reports from rep- 
resentatives of each agency on the 
progress of their work during the 
month, so that each agency knows 
what the others are doing. The pro- 
gram is then published in our one 
county newspaper.” 

Harlan County citizens have rec- 
ognized the need for more basic in- 
formation about the economic struc- 
ture of the area and its economic 
potentialities. The county chamber of 
commerce and the county Lions’ Clubs 
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have endorsed the request of the 
county school board for help from 
the Kentucky State Employment Serv- 
ice in launching a study of the county 
labor market. 

Interest of citizens in improved 
guidance, health and welfare services 
for the children and support for them 
have been developed through the 
series of weekly radio broadcasts that 
grew out of the 1947 institute. These 
broadcasts are called “The Youth 
Guidance Round Table” and are par- 
ticipated in by students, teachers and 
community leaders. For example, one 
school gave a dramatization on the 
individualization of education. Other 
programs were concerned with nutri- 
tion, the use of the school library, 
health, and educational and vocational 
guidance (examples of group guid- 
ance and individual counseling being 
given). Some of the radio programs 
have been informal round-table dis- 
cussions by principals, teachers, stu- 
dents, parents and other citizens on 
“Who Should Go to College?” 
“Community Responsibility for Edu- 
cation,” “Juvenile Delinquency,” and 
“Religion in the School.” 

One principal reporting on the 
program said: “It takes a lot of time 
to work up a broadcast each week, 
if it is done well, and there is no 
point in doing it if it is not done 
well, but we have all enjoyed it, and 
the people who have listened in have 
said they thought it was very worth 
while. I should say that our commu- 
nity as a whole has been drawn to- 
gether and lined up behind our edu- 
cation program through these broad- 
casts.” 


WORKING TOGETHER 

The third important feature of the 
Harlan County program is the at- 
mosphere in which administrators, 
teachers, pupils, parents and other 
citizens work together to make bet- 
ter local schools and communities, as 
exemplified in the work of one prin- 
cipal who developed a pilot guidance 
program in one of the larger school 
districts. 

The high school plant was run 
down, and no one seemed to care. 
During the war many of the teachers 
had gone into the armed services or 
into war industries. The present 
teachers, with forty or fifty pupils in 
a class, felt frustrated but not com- 
pletely discouraged. The pupils had 
no part in the school program ex- 
cept to attend classes. They read 
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their lessons from textbooks, recited 
and went home. The principal, who 
joined the school staff after the war, 
described the program as follows: 

“The first step was that of getting 
the teachers to sit down and talk over 
the situation. This required a little 
time because the teachers had not 
been in the habit of talking things 
over. The first three or four weeks 
it was almost like a Quaker meet- 
ing; we all sat and looked at one an- 
other. Gradually we raised questions, 
“What do we need to do? What are 
some of our problems? What would 
you like to talk about? Is everything 
going all right? Are you happy?’ 
And so on. Gradually the problems 
began to emerge, and there was or- 
ganized a group of teachers and stu- 
dents who raised the question, ‘How 
can we make our school better?’ 


FREQUENT MEETINGS 


“We found that there was not 
enough time during the lunch period 
to talk about these problems or to 
do anything really worth while. The 
teachers then decided to meet after 
school from 3 to 5 o'clock, which is 
a big slice of time out of the teach- 
er’s week when she has to get on a 
bus and ride 10 miles home that 
evening. In addition, they decided to 
have one night a month for a social 
hour, so they could get to know one 
another better. They played folk 


We buy rok 
s bolfle 
We drink if each day 
Milk helps US Grow 

Wo helps rake yod beres 
it helps make poe 4 teeth 


~ it helps us werk and play 


The physician of the coal mining camp in which the school is located 
examines the children. A parent is present to talk over the findings. 







games and table games, and gradu- 
ally they began to pour out their prob- 
lems, ideas and suggestions. 

“Now our difficulty is that of de- 
ciding which problem to attack first. 
Thus far, we have worked on disci- 
pline problems, curriculum aspects of 
the school program, guidance in the 
homerooms, home visits, and a spring 
cleaning of the building in which 
practically everyone participated.” 


HOW GUIDANCE PROGRAM WORKS 
With the older boys and girls, 
problems of vocational guidance and 
placement loom large. New develop- 
ments growing out of the cooperative 
work of the Alliance are: 
1. A demonstration 
guidance program in a high school 
selected for the pilot program. 

2. An intensive five-day training 
course, conducted through the Ken- 
tucky Employment Service, which was 
attended by the principals and twen- 
ty-three other representatives from the 
six high schools in Harlan County. 

3. A testing program, conducted 
by the Kentucky Employment Service, 
and a library of occupational informa- 
tion to be circulated through all the 
high schools in the county. 

These, in brief, are some of the 
features of the Harlan County plan. 
The program is growing because the 
people are growing and learning; they 
are making slow but sure progress. 


vocational 
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t femme present critical international 

situation is the product of two 
factors: our scientific accomplish- 
ments and our social immaturity. If 
we are to escape disaster, we must 
reexamine our system of values. This 
obligation is not being undertaken 
with the thoroughness and rapidity 
which the urgency of the situation 
demands. The delay is partly ex- 
plained by our fear of the future and 
by our desire to escape from reality. 

Fear and retreat must not be the 
characteristic attitudes of our public 
school administrators toward this 
crisis. We have the responsibility of 
acting, in addition to being well in- 
formed in the field of international 
affairs. A periodic reexamination and 
change in the course of study is in 
itself insufficient. - 

Such activities in the past all too 
frequently have ended when we pre- 
sented our revisions to the public, 
along with the traditional observation 
that when the next generation reaches 
maturity all will be well in our so- 
ciety. Such action is no longer de- 
fensible. Superintendents must assist 
teachers and pupils to become increas- 
ingly conscious of their relationship 
to the present complicated world sit- 
uation. 

Of course, it is assumed that we 
can attain a part of this objective by 
revising our courses of study in keep- 
ing with modern demands. But this 
accomplishment must be supplement- 
ed by working with the Junior Red 
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An Argentinian boy's 
poster won the $1500 
United Nations’ poster 
prize for 1948. Colors of 
member nations are de- 
picted as flowers; blocks 
spell Latin word, peace. 





Cross, and the Save the Children 
Federation, in projects such as gift 
packages, clothing drives, pupil cor- 
respondence with children in foreign 
countries, and kindred enterprises. As 
commendable as these activities are, 
we must make them _ increasingly 
meaningful by providing teachers and 
pupils with opportunities to gain 
firsthand impressions of world prob- 
lems. 

In the school budget for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1947, the 
Boulder board of education appropri- 
ated $3000 for special work in inter- 
national education. The teachers and 
pupils during the school year 1947- 
1948 contributed an equal sum. Their 
contributions were obtained from 
wastepaper drives, from musical and 
dramatic productions with an inter- 
national emphasis, and from individ- 
ual gifts. 

The sum of $6000 was thus estab- 
lished as our special account for in- 
ternational education and was placed 
under the administration of two 
school board members and five teach- 
ers elected by the faculty. Each mem- 
ber of this committee of seven 
has equal voting power in the de- 
cisions that are reached. Five com- 
mittees—finance, information, com- 
munity cooperation, foreign relations, 
and professional advancement of 
teachers—work directly under the 
leadership of the general committee. 

Of the amount allotted in our 
budget for international education, 


Let pupils meet the WE W 
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JAMES H. BUCHANAN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Boulder, Colo. 


$1000 was used in bringing three 
speakers to our community. Each vis- 
itor gave three or more lectures, fol- 
lowed by discussion and question pe- 
riods. This part of our program gave 
all our teachers an opportunity to 
hear important problems of interna- 
tional education intelligently  dis- 
cussed. 

Teacher and student travel also 
was provided for in our budget. Eight 
teachers and two high school stu- 
dents drove to Mexico City to attend 
the second international UNESCO 
conference in November 1947. Six 
teachers and one high school student 
attended the Pacific regional UNESCO 
conference held in San Francisco in 
May 1948. Two teachers spent part 
of the summer of 1948 studying the 
United Nations in action at Lake 
Success. Two teachers attended sum- 
mer school at the University of Oslo, 
Norway. 

Three teachers have gone to Eng- 
land on an exchange schedule, and 
three English teachers are teaching in 
our system this year. Approximately 
$4000 has been used for pupil and 
teacher travel. About $2000 has 
been given in cash contributions 
to our adopted French school and to 
other relief activities. Gifts in the 
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form of scores of tons of clothing, 
food and instructional supplies have 
been given in addition to this amount. 

As our program develops, the by- 
products of our efforts become in- 
creasingly apparent. Teacher and stu- 
dent travel, individually financed, has 
been stimulated as a result of our 
public emphasis upon international 
education. 

One of our teachers visited the 
British Isles and the Scandinavian 
countries; last summer several high 
school students studied the Spanish 
language in Mexico. Language, lit- 
erature, history and world affairs are 
becoming more meaningful and in- 
teresting to our students. When an 
11-year-old German boy writes one 
of our boys and apologizes for his 
English because he has been studying 
our language only four years, our 
child is astonished. Embarrassment 
replaces astonishment when the same 
correspondent suggests that he will 
correct our pupil’s German if, in turn, 
he can have his English corrected by 
his American friend. 

Perhaps enough has been said to 
suggest that the administrator’s re- 
sponsibility for educational reconstruc- 
tion has a double nature. Working 
for educational rehabilitation in for- 
eign lands frequently suggests a modi- 
fication in educational procedure at 
home. Education comes as a result 
of experience. We have no guaran- 
tee, however, that all experience will 
result in genuine education. As pub- 
lic school superintendents, we have 
the responsibility of so directing our 
programs of educational reconstruc- 
tion that real learning for our stu- 
dents can reasonably be expected. 

Teachers can become increasingly 
important in this process to the de- 
gree that direct information and in- 
spiration are made accessible to them. 
Hence, reading, study and discussion 
under expert leadership, and travel 
are of primary importance in the 
lives of teachers who have seriously 
launched upon the quest for profes- 
sional growth. 

What are some of our plans for 
the future? In the present year, 1948- 
49, each of the eight schools in our 
district will sponsor one school in a 
foreign country. Periodically, pupil 
representatives from the various build- 
ings will meet to exchange informa- 
tion concerning the countries in 
which their various companion schools 
are located. In this way we shall 
have a suggestion of a united world 
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In most cases, increased 
information about other 
peoples will help liberate 
students from prejudices 
and superstitions about 
the world social structure. 


in our own local school situation. 
Our program of bringing visiting 
speakers to our community will con- 
tinue. 

In the summer of 1949 a half 
dozen or more of our teachers will 
have an opportunity to go to foreign 
countries for study and travel. These 
people will, of course, receive aid 
from our budget. The many activi- 
ties of an international character in 
which our pupils are now engaged 
will be continued, and new possibili- 
ties will be explored to the end that 
our learning situations will become 
more meaningful. 

We are under no illusions about 
what our efforts will achieve. We 
believe that there is no certainty that 
when we know people of foreign 
countries better we shall inevitably 
think more of their cultures and have 
a deeper respect for them as indi- 
viduals. 

An increase in student knowl- 
edge of other countries and peoples 
will, in some cases, bring unfavorable 
reactions. However, we are work- 
ing on the assumption that, in the 
vast majority of cases, increased in- 
formation about other peoples will 
help liberate students from prejudices 
and superstitions concerning the so- 
cial structure of our world. The in- 
dividual so liberated should be in a 
better position to make a contribu- 
tion to world peace. 

We are a part of the present world 
chaos which has cost so much in 
individual suffering and cultural deg- 
radation. In our modern age, man’s 
power has increased at an alarming 





degree as our world has diminished 
in size. Our social imagination and 
sensitivity must match our mechani- 
cal efficiency. At least the gap that 
separates these two characteristics of 
our civilization must be made less 
pronounced. We are either on the 
threshold of an era of enlightenment 
with possibilities far beyond the most 
exaggerated dreams of any previous 
age or on the brink of a tragedy too 
horrible for the human mind to com- 
prehend. 

Two disastrous possibilities face our 
generation. Human life may come 
close to being extinguished from the 
face of the earth, or the modern in- 
struments of war may become the 
monopoly of a few, used for the ex- 
ploitation of the many. In either 
eventuality a new Dark Age will 
have come to the world. 

Those of us whose privilege it is 
to work in the Boulder public schools 
believe that there is no neutral ground 
for education. It is our conviction 
that we must act affirmatively and 
act now. As one of our contemporary 
scholars has expressed it: 

“Man has become too powerful, 
and the earth has become too small 
to allow him the unwise use of his 
power. He has to choose either the 
great decay or the great embrace. 
There is nothing in between.”* 

It is our hope that our efforts in 
Boulder will make a contribution, 
however modest, to “the great em- 
brace.” 

*Ulich, Robert: Conditions of Civilized 
Living, New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1946, p. 244. 
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COURT DECISIONS 


ON REORGANIZATION 


# ete litigation of local quarrels con- 

cerning the necessary and inevi- 
table reorganization of school districts 
makes up one of the most voluminous 
and most arid chapters in all American 
law. Recent months have furnished 
several examples, some of which will 
be noticed here. 

No one should suppose that these 
cases have any great intrinsic impor- 
tance. Their significance is chiefly in 
their triviality—and in the powerful 
argument thereby tacitly made for leg- 
islative intelligence and courage. The 
need is for state legislatures to accept 
their responsibility as law-making rep- 
resentatives of the people, sweep aside 
the incomparably tangled jungle of 
thousands of outmoded districts en- 
cumbered with the legal debris of a 
century, and give their states a county- 
unit system or something closely akin 
to it. 

Now for the cases. In Arkansas a 
territory seeking annexation to a neigh- 
boring district had within its bound- 
aries forty resident electors. A petition 
for annexation was submitted, bearing 
twenty-seven names. It developed that 
six of the names were not those of 
electors; before the petition had been 
acted upon four other signers with- 
drew their names in the manner pro- 
vided for in the statute, leaving only 
seventeen valid signatures—less than a 
majority. Then came seven other elec- 
tors who had not signed before, asking 
that their names be added, thus bring- 
ing the total to twenty-four, more than 
a majority. 





PRESUME INTENT OF LEGISLATURE 


The trial court ruled that the twenty- 
four signatures should be counted as 
the required majority but was flatly 
reversed by the supreme court of the 
state. The legislature had expressly 
specified that an original signer could 
withdraw his name, and also thereafter 
restore it if he so chose, but had 
made no provision for any new signers 
or for any supplementary petitions. 
Therefore, said the court, it must be 
presumed that the legislature intended 
to withhold the right to add any new 
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names after the submission of the 
petition.’ 

In Iowa petitions were submitted for 
the annexation of some contiguous ter- 
ritory to the independent school dis- 
trict of Gilmore City. In conformity 
with the statutes, an election was held, 
resulting in favorable majorities both 
in the Gilmore district and in the con- 
tiguous territory, voting separately. The 
plan was nearly upset by a complainant 
who pointed to the somewhat awk- 
ward wording of the statute and con- 
tended that there must be a favorable 
majority of the electors within each 
640 acre section of the territory! The 
statute says, in one lengthy and ill- 
balanced sentence, that the territory 
shall be annexed if approved by “... a 
majority of the resident electors of the 
contiguous territory proposed to be in- 
cluded .. . , in subdivisions not smaller 
than the smallest tract made by the 
government survey... .” 

As a matter of fact, said the supreme 
court of Iowa, this would mean not a 
640 acre section, but a 40 acre quarter- 
quarter section; but in speaking of the 
“smallest tract” the legislature was not 
prescribing the size of an electoral 
district—it was only indicating the 
method of drawing the new bound- 
aries. Thus the requirements of the 
statute had been properly met, and the 
annexation was duly accomplished.” 

Montana statutes give the boards of 
county commissioners final authority 
in fixing school district boundaries but 
place two limitations on the reforming 
of district lines: no territory within 
3 miles of a school in operation shall 
be taken away from the district oper- 
ating that school, and the aggregate 
taxable property in any district shall 
not be reduced below $75,000 unless 
the district is entirely abandoned. 

District 34 was abandoned and a 
part of its territory annexed to district 
15 at the direction of the county super- 
intendent of schools. At the same time 


‘Horn v. School District No. 23 of 
Searcy County, (Ark.), 211 S. W. 2nd 107 
(1948). 

*Altman et al. v. Independent School Dis- 
trict of Gilmore City et al., (Iowa), 32 
N.W. 2d 392 (1948). 
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district 15 was awarded $1000 out of 
the treasury of district 34 and opened 
a second school. 

The residents of district 34 affected 
by the transfer appealed to the board 
of county commissioners, pointing out 
that a mountain range or “high divide” 
separated them from both schools in 
district 15, making direct travel im- 
practicable in winter; that they lived in 
the same valley in which district 67 
lay, and that their children, in order 
to reach any school in district 15, had 
to enter district 67, pass the district 
67 schoolhouse, and travel 10 miles 
beyond it. They begged to be annexed 
to district 67. 

The county commissioners set aside 
the county superintendent's order and 
granted the prayer. The supreme court 
of the state held that the board had 
acted within its statutory powers and 
that there was no reason for judicial 
interference.® 


PRINCIPLE RESTATED 


It is to a recent opinion of a Cali- 
fornia court of appeal that one must 
go for a fresh statement of the prin- 
ciple of American constitutional law 
which has stood unimpaired and un- 
questioned for generations, though sel- 
dom given its full effect: “It cannot be 
denied that a school district is for a 
public purpose and therefore may be 
created, altered or abolished at the will 
of the legislature acting either directly 
or indirectly through a local board of 
supervisors to which the exercise of 
such power has been delegated.”* 

Our form of government was never 
intended to mean either local decen- 
tralization of authority to the point 
of paralysis or national centralization 
to the point of apoplexy. In large part 
the achievement of the “golden mean” 
lies in the strengthening of state legis- 
lative responsibility. 

"Read et al. v Stephens et al., County 
Commissioners, (Mont.), 193 P. 2d 626 
(1948). 

‘Hammond Lumber Company v. Board 
of Supervisors of Humboldt County, (Cal. 
App.), 193 P. 2d 503 (1948). 
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MAN OF THE YEAR 


WE nominate for Man of the Year a gentleman and, at 
times, a scholar. Our hero has shown staying powers 
which do him great credit. During the year, he has 
been through several vicissitudes, and every time he has 
got his head above water it seems that someone has hit 
him with a mallet. In spite of this he has survived. He 
has fought the good fight unceasingly, upped the budget 
despite the howls of divers pressure groups and been 
kind to teachers even on Monday morning. At times 
he has risen to heights of glory, but more often he 
has fallen on his face in the mud. But in all his uprisings 
and down fallings he has held the course and has 
visioned, albeit dimly, the final goal of education in a 
democracy. Our candidate is the school superintendent 
in the town where you are temporarily living. 


« » 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
Vil—Alice Learns to Read 


THE room in which Alice found herself had all the 
appearance of an ancient horror chamber of the Inquisi- 
tion, brought up to date with the shiny gadgets of the 
postwar period. Tachistoscopes, telebinoculars, audi- 
ometers and metronoscopes lay piled in great confusion, 
mingled with fever charts and unopened intelligence 
quotients. 

The White King, surrounded by syncophants and 
other undergraduate research assistants, sat pompously 
on his throne at one end of the room. On the stand 

beside him was a book titled “Re- 


Re, medial Reading” to which he con- 
w e 
vr stantly referred with great reverence. 
VW “The class in remedial reading 
will now begin,” shouted the King 
an 
> 4 at Alice. 
Bf “But I already know how to 
J a i ie 
am read,” said Alice. “In fact, | am con- 
Cate 


sidered the best reader in my class.” 

“That is completely irrelevant,” pontificated the King, 
amidst general applause. “All children nowadays must 
have instruction in remedial reading at least a year be- 
fore they begin to read. Examine the candidate’s ocular 
motility!” he commanded. 

The researchers promptly grabbed the struggling 
youngster; and there was a great taking of blood pressure, 
family history, telephone number, and anecdotal records. 

“Her ocular motility is good,” at length reported the 
researchers. 

“Nonsense,” roared the King, “what does Professor 
B say?” 

He opened the Book with veneration and read: “We 
must comprehend the causes of dislexia, a type of dis- 
aphasia, which syndrome is essentially negativistic. Ocu- 
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lar motility in adolescence is not unusual, but strepho- 
symbolia is symptomatic rather than causal.”* 

“What is this here ocular motility?” asked Alice of 
one of the researchers. 

“It means can you roll your eyes like Eddie Cantor,” 
was the reply in a condescending tone. 

“We must now attempt the kinesthetic approach,” 
said the King, playfully busting one of his professorial 
competitors on the head with an ophthalmograph. 

Alice, who by this time had recovered some of her 
breath, spoke up above the uproar. 

“But I told you I already know how to read,” she said. 

There was a shocked silence at such impudence. 

Fearfully the King opened the Book. 

“In order to promote the semantic sensitivity of ado- 
lescence . . . of adolescents . . . of adol. . . .”* 

“I must be getting astigmatism,” he finally muttered. 
“I can’t seem to comprehend the darn stuff.” 

Thereupon the assistant researchers merrily murdered 
him and rushed out to obtain jobs as teachers of remedial 
reading. 

Alice, left alone, examined the Book with curiosity. 
“No wonder the poor thing couldn’t read it,” she said 
pityingly; “it’s written in pedagogical jabberwocky.” 


*Exact quotation. 


« » 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, FREDDY 


WITH this issue of our favorite magazine, Chalk Dust 
completes ten full years of tedium and trivia. During 
these ten years, we have spilled nine quarts of ink and 
carelessly thrown around some 80,000 words or enough, 
if laid end to end, to fill two complete books or one 
annual school report. We have written 21 yards of bad 
verse, which has been quoted by 750 superintendents 
and copied by two teachers. 

During this depressing decade we have been through 
one hot war and several cold wars, mostly local. We 
have changed superintendencies an incalcuable number 
of times without any spectacular raises in salary, have 
joined too many professional societies, and allowed dues 
to lapse too many times. 

Meanwhile our favorite magazine has grown in size 
and prestige, has added color and circulation, and has 
printed 400 editorials, several good and a lot bad. 

Personally, we are ten years older, not much wiser, 
but a big sight more tolerant. We have added three 
grandchildren and several unwanted stones of weight. 
Chalk Dust bumbles on. 
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DRAFTEES 


CAN KEEP ON WITH THEIR STUDIES 


LREADY the vanguard of thou- 
sands of young men who even- 
tually will be drafted has donned the 
uniform. It is imperative that these 
men be properly advised, to combat 
the attitude, “The draft’s got me. 
What's the use?” 

Not only must these boys under- 
stand and perceive the necessity for 
military service, but also they must 
realize the opportunities for educa- 
tion and self-development that are 
available while they are in uniform. 

When World War II began, ci- 
vilian educators realized the neces- 
sity for establishing a sound and 
basic program that would have the 
same general acceptance as an exten- 
sion of in-residence program con- 
ducted by civilian schools. As a re- 
sult, the United States Armed Forces 
Institute was established. From a 
small beginning in 1942, the institute 
has grown until today it conducts 
one of the largest adult education 
programs in the world. 

Establishing the United States 
Armed Forces Institute was, in a 
sense, the alternative to the loosely 
conceived and wholly unsatisfactory 
arrangements during World War I, 
when “blanket credit” was granted in- 
discriminately. Initially, the services 
of the U.S.A.F.I. were available only 
to army personnel, but later they be- 
came available to the navy. Today the 
institute’s resources may be utilized 
by personnel in all the services. 

The general purpose is not to im- 
pose an external program upon 
American education but rather to 
provide a means for continued growth 
and attainment and to maintain valid 
records of that attainment. 

From the standpoint of the mili- 
tary the over-all control stems from 
the three services—the army, navy 
and air force. Educational policies 
are determined by a committee of 
civilian and service personnel ap- 
pointed jointly by the secretaries of 
the army and. the navy. 
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Basically, the U.S.A.F.I. endeavors 
to provide for military personnel of 
the army, navy, air force, marine corps 
and coast guard a program of gen- 
eral education which is not only re- 
lated to overall improvement of mili- 
tary efficiency but also related to 
civilian educational pursuits and em- 
ployment which men have left to 
enter military service. 

The program is primarily one of 
providing opportunities in general 
education on off-duty time. There are 
324 courses offered in the elementary, 
high school, and college fields. In 
addition to imstitute courses, some 
6000 courses are available from ex- 
tension divisions of colleges and uni- 
versities under contract with the gov- 
ernment. Course materials are changed 
constantly to keep abreast with the 
historical and technological develop- 
ments and with the changing educa- 
tional level of the personnel of the 
armed services. To meet present needs, 
the institute currently provides: 

An elementary curriculum in the 
basics, reading, writing and arith- 
metic, especially prepared for military 
adult education purposes. 

A standard offering on the second- 
ary level to include academic, com- 
mercial, vocational and __ technical 
courses. 

All standard offerings in higher 
education as demand warrants. 

As needed, specialized courses hav- 
ing a particular relationship to the 
military, ze. the spoken language 
courses which are at the present time 
being developed into area courses. 

Most U.S.A.F.I. instructional mate- 
rials are adaptations of standard texts 
utilized by civilian educational insti- 
tutions. They are selected on the 
basis of nominations by competent 
authorities. In the selection of author- 





ities, Cooperation is solicited from 
national professional organizations. 

It must be determined whether 
materials are adaptable to the U.S.A.F.I. 
program; whether they are adaptable to 
an adult education program, and 
whether they are suited to the stage of 
intellectual advancement or scholarship 
level of the students. 

Further, examination is made on 
the basis of whether, in any major 
respect, the text selected is likely to 
give students a distorted view of im- 
portant subjects or issues with which 
it deals, whether it will build up 
prejudices in the student’s mind, 
whether it will develop closed-mind- 
edness, and, finally, whether it will 
create or encourage hostility to demo- 
cratic government. 

There are roughly four plans of 
study that a student may elect. 

Correspondence Courses. Students 
enroll on an individual basis with the 
United States Armed Forces Institute 
and receive the texts and study guides. 
Regular lessons are required, and stu- 
dents must take end-of-course tests. 
These lessons are graded by the ex- 
tension division of the University of 
Wisconsin, under contract with the 
government. 

Self-Teaching Course. The second 
plan is a great deal like the first ex- 
cept that in this case the relationship 
with a teacher has been eliminated, 
and an attempt has been made to put 
the teacher in the textbook material. 
The student studies on his own. When 
he feels he is ready, he may apply 
for an end-of-course test. 

Group Study Classes. In the third 
plan provision is made for group 
study classes; a minimum of ten stu- 
dents may study on a group basis 
with either a civilian or an army 
instructor. The same materials are 
utilized as in the first two plans. Suc- 
cessful completion depends upon 
passing the end-of-course test. 

University Extension Courses. In 
addition to the foregoing, courses are 
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offered by extension divisions of some 
fifty-four colleges and universities un- 
der contract with the government. 
These colleges and universities make 
available courses that are a part of 
their normal extension program. 

Specifically, as relates to the 
U.S.A.F.I. program, credit recommen- 
dations for courses offered are included 
in “A Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services” (American Council on Edu- 
cation). Forty-six states, the District 
of Columbia, and the majority of 
institutions of higher learning now 
accept work completed with the 
United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute on the same basis as if it were 
offered by secondary or higher educa- 
tional institutions. * 

Probably the most popular feature 
of the army education program is 
the testing service. Three types of 
tests are given by the U.S.A.FI. 

End-of-Course Test. Each of these 
tests is especially designed for a par- 
ticular U.S.A.F.I. correspondence or 
self-teaching course. The service- 
man who completes one of these tests 
may have the results certified to a 
civilian school or agency. All end-of- 
course tests are objective in type; 
their character may be considered to 
be that of any good local course 
examination. 

Subject Examination. This in gen- 
eral is designed to fit as closely as 
possible the content of a standard 
elementary, high school, or college 
course, without relationship to a par- 
ticular text. The results of these 
tests are reported in the same man- 
ner as results of end-of-course tests. 

General Educational Development 
Test. This probably is the most 
popular examination. Two different 
batteries of this test have been pre- 
pared. It is through the use of these 
tests that a measure is provided of an 
environmental type of experience or 
rather the measurement of the ulti- 
mate outcome of education. 

Through the use of these three tests 
the American Council on Education 
has estimated that more than 1,500,- 
000 men have received high school 
or college credit and more than 500,- 
000 have received high _ school 
diplomas since the inception of the 
US.A.FI. 


*The relationships with civilian schools 
now are being handled by the Commission 
on Accreditation of Service Experiences of 
the American Council on Education, of 
which Dr. Thomas N. Barrows is director. 
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Theoretically, a serviceman may 
take courses from first grade to the 
baccalaureate degree for a fee of $2. 
The preliminary enrollment fee for 
a US.A.F.I. course is $2; if satisfac- 
tory progress is maintained, no addi- 
tional fee is charged. The testing 
service is free. 

For enrollment in courses offered 
by the colleges and universities under 
contract with the government, the 
student pays the administrative and 
text cost, and the government pays 
the cost of lesson service. The cost 
for these courses averages approxi- 
mately $10. 

When the war was at its height, 
approximately 1,700,000 men were 
enrolled with U.S.A.F.I. Now there 
is an active enrollment of 177,919. 
In addition, approximately 65,000 
servicemen are enrolled in classes at 
military installations in the United 
States and overseas. Studies indicate 
that the average man completes a 
correspondence course in approxi- 
mately seven months and a self- 
teaching course in three or four 
months. Some men have completed 
as many as fifty-four courses during 
their service careers. 

The world is the US.A.FI. cam- 
pus. Almost any academic course is 
available wherever soldiers, sailors or 
airmen serve. Headquarters are at 
Madison, Wis., but there are seven 
overseas branches providing the same 
services; these are in Japan, Guam, 





Hawaii, Germany, Alaska, Panama 
and Puerto Rico. 

At no time in the program is there 
an attempt to dictate to any educa- 
tional institution what program a 
man should take or what evaluation 
should be made of the results. The 
function of U.S.A.F.I. in connection 
with service personnel is to provide 
educational opportunity, and its func- 
tion in reference to civilian educa- 
tional institutions is to provide a 
record of work servicemen have com- 
pleted. 

Basic information and procedures 
concerning U.S.A.FI. are contained 
in the US.A.F.I. Catalog, which is 
available wherever military personnel 
is stationed throughout the world and 
will be forwarded to civilian schools 
upon request. 

There are, in all of the services to- 
day, specialist officers whose job it 
is to provide educational advice and 
counseling. Any serviceman is author- 
ized to write direct to the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, Madi- 
son, Wis., where a professional group 
of counselors will give advice about 
next steps to be taken. 

Pre-induction counseling problems 
and evaluation problems are in the 
hands of civilian educators. An hon- 
est effort upon the part of those con- 
cerned can do much toward the attain- 
ment of mutual understanding of the 
problems that affect military person- 
nel in a general education program. 





NEW LOOK 


The NATION’s SCHOOLS begins its 
twenty-first year of publication with 
a new cover that in symbols of today 
expresses the purposes and character 
of the publication. This contemporary 
cover is a distinct departure from the 
classical design that has identified the 
magazine for many years. It was cre- 
ated by Russell T. Sanford, director 
of market research for this magazine 
and its affiliated publications. 

The significance of the new cover 
is described by Mr. Sanford as follows: 

“School administration is necessarily 
dynamic, ever moving toward a goal 
that can be approached but never 
reached. The goal itself is always in 
motion; the demands upon public 
education today are far different from 
those of a century or a decade ago, 
and tomorrow's demands will be even 


greater. It is a tribute to educators 
and to educational administrators that 
they move fast enough to keep the 
goal in sight and seem to be gaining 
on it. This is something we have at- 
tempted to convey in the torch speed- 
ing through space. 

“The oblique type face of the title 
derives from the ‘cursive’ letters of 
paleography; and like its artistic pro- 
genitor, it is running, moving for- 
ward. Because all the elements of the 
new design are in optical motion, they 
require no furbelows to impede their 
pace. Perhaps this, too, is symbolic. 

“We hope our readers will approve 
the new cover and the changes in for- 
mat which the design itself suggests. 
We feel confident that the new, larger 
trim-size of the magazine will render 
it More attractive and easier to read.” 
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A.V.A. Defends Earmarked Funds 


Conflict possible with N.E.A. over federal funds for vo- 


cational education. 3000 attend Milwaukee programs. 


Reorganization plan adopted. Membership now 27,500. 


i ix possibility of an open con- 
flict between the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American 
Vocational Association over new pro- 
posals for federal aid was indicated at 
the A.V.A. convention in Milwaukee, 
November 30 to December 4. 

Calling for a clear-cut statement 
from the N.E.A., L. H. Dennis, exec- 
utive secretary of the A.V.A., told his 
house of delegates that “statements of 
some N.E.A. leaders have caused some 
distrust.” 

After explaining that some educa- 
tors are talking in terms of a federal- 
aid distribution plan in which all 
funds would be appropriated on a gen- 
eral education basis and the earmark- 
ing of funds for vocational education 
would be abolished, Mr. Dennis de- 
clared that the A.V.A. “will actively 
oppose federal aid legislation on such 
basis.” 


FOR EARMARKED FUNDS 


Having resumed full control of its 
official publication and with its treas- 
urer’s report showing a_ substantial 
cash balance on hand, the association 
is in a position to defend its stand 
vigorously. The applause which greet- 
ed Mr. Dennis’ statement was support- 
ed by one of the resolutions adopted 
soon thereafter, which read: 

“The A.V.A. is unalterably opposed 
to any plan of federal aid to schools 
which might abolish the principle of 
earmarking funds for vocational edu- 
cation. The programs which have 
proved so effective in training war 
workers and in providing readjustment 
education during the postwar period 
must be adequately and specifically 
supported during the period of resolv- 
ing the difficulties of a divided world. 
We will support an_ intelligently 
planned program of federal aid to edu- 
cation which will not interfere with 
the control and operation of the 
schools at the local level.” 

Since 1934, A.V.A. has had an aver- 
age increase of 1000 new members a 
year, culminating in a new high of 


27,500 members for the year 1947-48, 
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the executive secretary reported. After 
mentioning the organization’s interests 
in the Philippines, Hawaii, and Korea, 
he observed that “some day our organ- 
ization may be worldwide instead of 
national.” 

Approximately 3000 members and 
visitors attended the programs, includ- 
ing those earlier in the week for vari- 
ous divisions of the parent organiza- 
tion and affiliated groups. 

The new president is Edward L. 
Williams, director of the department 
of industrial education and extension, 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. He succeeds Julian A. Mc- 
Fee, president of California State 
Polytechnic College. Vice president 
representing agriculture, for a three- 
year term, is Louis M. Sasmann, chief 
of vocational agriculture, Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education. Charles Sylvester, who has 
served as treasurer since 1937, was 
reelected to that office. He is assistant 
superintendent of schools for voca- 
tional education in Baltimore. 


SEEK FULL APPROPRIATION 


One of the association's resolutions 
urged Congress and the bureau of the 
budget “to provide during the next 
fiscal year the full amount of approx- 
imately $29,000,000 authorized by the 
George-Barden Act. Another state- 
ment directed attention to an emer- 
gency in the need for apprenticeship 
curriculum materials and recommend- 
ed vigorous support of a proposed 
special federal appropriation for this 
purpose. 

The U.S. Office of Selective Service 
was asked to instruct its local draft 
boards to “assure consideration of stu- 
dents attending vocational schools and 
classes on the same basis as such con- 
sideration is extended students in reg- 
ular secondary schools and colleges.” 

The convention repeated its demand 
that the retirement income of teachers 
be exempt from the federal income 
tax, as is now true for various groups 
enjoying social benefit legislation. 

Believing that “certain surplus gov- 





ernment property is now available,” 
the convention asked for restoration of 
priorities for vocational schools in the 
procurement of such surplus material. 
Culminating several years of study 
by committees, the delegates adopted 
a reorganization plan. The division 
concerned with part-time education 
was discontinued, and the potential 
number of delegates was reduced. 
The convention will meet next year 
in Atlantic City, November 28 to 30. 


TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS 

Three affiliated organizations held 
meetings and elected officers during 
the A.V.A. convention. 

The American Association of Tech- 
nical High Schools and Institutions 
elected Walter J. E. Schiebel, principal 
of the N. R. Cozier Technical High 
School at Dallas, Tex., to succeed Pres- 
ident W. N. Fenninger of Albany, 
N.Y. 

Other officers are: vice president, 
G. H. Parks, director of the Williams- 
port Technical Institute, Williamsport, 
Pa.; and secretary-treasurer, R. W. 
Howes, consultant on trade and indus- 
trial education for the state department 
of education at Hartford, Conn. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINERS 

Officers of the National Association 
of Industrial Trainers are: president, 
Dr. Herman J. Smith, professor of in- 
dustrial education at the University 
of Minnesota; vice presidents, Dr. 
Kenneth Beach, Cornell University; 
Dr. DeWitt Hurt, Oklahoma State 
College, and Dr. C. H. Booker, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; and secretary- 
treasurer, Thomas Diamond, professor 
of vocational education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


PRACTICAL ARTS 

The National Council of Local Ad- 
ministrators of Vocational Education 
and Practical Arts elected these offi- 
cers: president, Howard E. Marvin, 
director of vocational education at 
Pasadena, Calif.; vice president, in 
charge of the local directors group, 
Frank Huffaker, director of vocational 
education at Chattanooga, Tenn.; vice 
president in charge of the trade school 
principals group, William F. Rasche, 
director of Milwaukee Vocational 
School; secretary, Albert E. Jochen, 
director of vocational education at 
New Brunswick, N.Y.; and treasurer, 
Warren K. Begeman, director of 
technical education and industrial arts 
at St. Louis. 
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State Chiefs Plan for ‘49 


Council calls for independent U.S. Office of Education; 


state control of federal aid, and government grants 


for school building; Clyde A. Erwin named president. 


ee ee calling for an in- 
dependent U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion were adopted by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
at its twenty-fifth annual session, held 
in Madison, Wis., December 3 to 6. 

Other resolutions recommended the 
return of the National Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation to the US. 
Office of Education, general federal 
aid to education, federal post-high 
school scholarships, and federal grants 
for school building planning and con- 
struction. 

Under the chairmanship of John 
H. Bosshart of New Jersey, the coun- 
cil paid tribute to John W. Stude- 
baker “for the wise and courageous 
leadership he gave to education dur- 
ing his many years as U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education.” 

Clyde A. Erwin of North Carolina 
was elected president of the National 
Council to succeed Mr. Bosshart. Mr. 
Bosshart was elected first vice presi- 
dent, and Jessie M. Parker of Iowa, 
second vice president. 

Newly elected members of the 
board of directors are Ralph B. Jones, 
Arkansas; Rex Putnam, Oregon; 
Wayne Reed, Nebraska; Roy E. Simp- 
son, California, and J. M. Tubb, Mis- 
sissippi. 

In reaffirming its conviction that 
the. U.S. Office of Education should 
be made a separate agency of the 
federal government, the council rec- 
ommended that the office be under the 
general direction of a policy deter- 
mining board of laymen, chosen on 
the basis of fitness and without con- 
sideration of political party. It asked 
that the board have powers of policy- 
making and appraisal, with author- 
ity to appoint the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, “under conditions of 
employment which will permit selec- 
tion from among the ablest educa- 
tional leadership of the nation.” 

The council also directed attention 
to “the national need of federal finan- 
cial aid to elementary and secondary 
education, to be channeled through 
the US. Office of Education and 


through the several state education 
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authorities, with administrative direc- 
tion and control reserved by law to 
the states.” 

That federal funds for school build- 
ing planning and construction be al- 
located to the states upon an objec- 
tive formula that takes account of 
need and financial ability was another 
recommendation. 

The council also asked that post- 
high school scholarships be awarded 
“according to principles that will as- 
sure recognition of individual merit 
and the equalization of educational 
opportunity,” and that the funds for 
planning and construction and for 
scholarships be channeled through the 
U.S. Office of Education and state edu- 
cation authorities. 


1800 Attend Conference 
of Council for Social Studies 


CHICAGO.—Nearly i800 high 
school and college teachers of history 
and allied subjects attended the twen- 
ty-eighth annual convention of the 
National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies here November 25-27. Emphasis 
of the conference was on survey and 
experiment in the methods and con- 
tent of social studies instruction. 

Among the resolutions adopted by 
the council were these: 

Ideologies. “Since a greater under- 
standing of the people of a country 
can be brought about only by a 
knowledge of its institutions, histori- 
cal background and ideologies, the 
council recommends that the study 
of diverse countries, including the 
U.S.S.R., be continued and _intensi- 
fied.” 

Loyalty Probes. “The council con- 
tinues to oppose thought control and 
loyalty probes without due process of 
law and scrupulous regard for indi- 
vidual rights.” 

Freedom to Join. “The council sup- 
ports the right of teachers to join 
organizations of their choice, except 
those organizations which advocate 
the overthrow of the government by 
force.” 

Bans on Periodicals. “Since free in- 


vestigation is an integral part of our 
democracy, the council condemns bans 
on magazines and newspapers such as 
those imposed on the Nation, Build- 
ing America and Scholastic.” 

Civil Rights. “The council urges 
social studies teachers to support civil 
rights guaranteed in the Constitution 
and defined by the President's com- 
mission, for Americans of all races, 
creeds and nationality backgrounds.” 

The Atom. “The council commends 
all efforts on the part of the social 
studies teachers to further the peace- 
ful use of atomic energy and the 
elimination of its use as an aggressive 
weapon.” 

Fai Employment Practices. “The 
council condemns present practices of 
discrimination in the employment of 
teachers and in the admission of stu- 
dents, as a direct contradiction to the 
aims of democratic education.” 

The president of the council, Stan- 
ley E. Dimond, director of the De- 
troit Citizenship Study, pointed to 
some constructive achievements in the 
teaching of the social studies during 
recent years. Among these achieve- 
ments he placed first “the sincere and 
conscientious effort that social studies 
teachers are making to understand the 
children they teach.” 

“A second thing right with the so- 
cial studies teaching,” said President 
Dimond, “is the unswerving devotion 
of social studies teachers to the ideals 
of democracy. There is no _profes- 
sional group in American life that has 
been more sincerely devoted to the 
cause of democracy.” 

Mr. Dimond cited as a third step 
in the progress of social education 
the improvement of textbooks and 
methods of teaching, including the 
use of the community as a part of 
the social studies laboratories. A 
fourth achievement is more effective 
appraisal of the results achieved in 
the teaching of social studies. 

The conference closed with a ses- 
sion devoted to the evaluation of films. 

Officers elected for 1948-49 were: 
president, Francis English, assistant 
dean of the college of arts and sci- 
ences and professor of history at the 
University of Missouri; first vice presi- 
dent, Erling Hunt, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; second vice president, 
Myrtle Roberts, classroom teacher, 
public schools, Dallas, Tex. 

The next conference of the coun- 
cil will be held in Baltimore in No- 
vember 1949. 
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UPPETRY is a natural educational 

experience. Although it cannot be 
maintained that puppetry is a “must” 
in the curriculum, it does offer a vital 
technic for building a program that 
can bring more than mere fun into 
the classroom. While bringing joy to 
childhood should commend itself as a 
wholesome influence, nevertheless, pup- 
petry in the schoolroom has implica- 
tions beyond pure entertainment. 

Puppetry, particularly in the lower 
grades, is a confessional, although the 
child is not aware of it, and gives the 
classroom teacher the key to the closed 
doors of the child mind. Even at junior 
high school age, pupils still delight in 
projecting themselves into imagina- 
tive, dramatic personalities. They feel 
themselves to be makers of destiny as 
they pull the strings or manipulate 
puppet and shadow figures. They ac- 
quire a sense of personal power and 
so are helped into growth and ma- 
turity. 

Puppetry also offers the wise teacher 
a natural setting for purposeful living 
together, the development of social 
understanding and habits of coopera- 
tion, the enrichment of perception, 
and the enlargement of the power of 
self-expression. 

The teacher should acquaint herself 
with the story of the evolution of 
puppetry. it is a story of folkways and 
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folklore. In the eighteenth century, 
Punch and Judy cavorted for the com- 
mon folk in England. Hanswurst 
entertained in Germany, and Kara- 
quez, in Turkey. But hundreds of years 
before that their ancestors had found 
their way into churches, royal tombs, 
catacombs, public market places, and 
finally the theater. 

These forebears were the idols 
whose moving eyes and arms made 
deep impressions upon those who 
watched Egypt's religious processions. 
They appeared in churches as rever- 
ent troopers in Rome’s mystery, mira- 
cle and passion plays. 

The art also can be traced to India, 
Persia and Thibet. Columbus found 
some of the puppet clan aiding the 
American Indian medicine man in the 
performance of colorful religious rites. 
Some of Britain’s older marionettes 
were befriended by William Shake- 
speare and had the distinction of being 
mentioned in “Hamlet” and “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona.” Cousins of 
Punch and Judy appeared in Long's 
Tap Room in eighteenth century New 
York City to entertain the gentlemen 
with such choice bits as “Dick Whit- 
tingtor and His Cat.” 

A few very ancient ancestors, sev- 
eral times removed, are said to have 
been born before the birth of Christ, 
and to have appeared as shadows mov- 





In New York City schools 


PUPPETRY is proving 


to be a dynamic teaching technic 


TRUDA T. WEIL 


. Assistant Administrator Director 
Division of Elementary School 
New York Board of Education 


ing behind a brilliantly lighted screen. 
It is certain that by early medieval 
times, two-dimensional shadow figures, 
both translucent and opaque, moved 
with classic dignity through the daily 
life of far-off Cathay and Java. 

The marionette’s intricate family tree 
today includes many famous descend- 
ants, such as the renowned Pinocchio, 
the popular Charlie McCarthy, and 
Mortimer Snerd. The entire family can 
rightfully boast of close association 
with great musicians, such as Haydn 
and Gounod, who wrote special com- 
positions in its honor, as well as 
with great authors of all times and 
climes, including Denmark's Hans 
Christian Andersen and _ France's 
George Sand. 

Small wonder then that today’s edu- 
cator does not hesitate, if the need or 
the occasion arises, to give this blue- 
blooded family an honored place in 
the school curriculum. Whether the 
family sends its ambassador to the 
school door in the shape of a Burattini 
(a mitten or hand puppet), a Mario- 
nette (a string puppet, literally, “Little 
Marie,” in honor of the Virgin Mary), 
or one of the Ombres-Chinoises (two- 
dimensional Chinese shadow figures ) 
is of small consequence. 

Any of these representatives of the 
puppetry world will help the teacher 
in the integration of valuable curric- 
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Another kindergarten child with her cork marionette. 








Learning to manipulate Spanish tango. Above: "Heidi" as performed in opaque shadows by fourth grader. 
These girls are in junior high school. Below: Jack-in-the-box stick figures and fist and finger wall shadows. 











ulum experience and the selection of 
meaningful activities for children. 

During the school year 1946-1947 
ten New York schools undertook a 
series of laboratory experiments in 
puppetry. These laboratories covered 
all grades from kindergarten through 
ninth grade. The findings are incorpo- 
rated in a curriculum bulletin entitled 
“Puppetry in the Curriculum.” New 
York City found* that puppetry does 
help the pupil to: 

1. Discover and develop his special 
aptitudes and talents. 

2. Express himself creatively and 
imaginatively. 

3. Develop and use an effective vo- 
cabulary and recognize the need for 
learning and practicing improved 
speech patterns and for speaking with 
poise. 

4. Extend manipulative skills. 

5. Gain improved knowledge of 
manual, industrial and fine arts. 

6. Gain increased skill in work- 
study technics. 

7. Experience the feeling of satis- 
faction and success that accompanies 
achievement. 

8. Develop individual security by 
releasing inner tensions through dram- 
atization of experiences related to per- 
sonal, family or school problems. 

9. Share worth-while information 
and special skills. 

10. Develop self-control and consid- 
eration for others in the pursuit of a 
common purpose. 

11. Participate in vitalized experi- 
ences in the various major curriculum 
areas. 

12. Understand and practice mean- 
ingful and orderly audience listening 
and participation. 

At a recent informal conference of 
teachers of the language arts in New 
York City, it was reported that pup- 
petry in the fifth grade classroom of 
one of the participants had created: 
(1) a taste for better language; (2) 
a more effective vocabulary; (3) a 
real love of poetry, poetic prose, and 
rhythmic speech; (4) a greater desire 
for reading; (5) a vital interest in 
playwriting and dramatic interpreta- 
tion; (6) a more enthusiastic practice 
of research skills; (7) a will to com- 
pose on a high level; (8) an apprecia- 
tion of, and the practice of, better 
speech patterns; (9) the natural use 
of related words in spelling; (10) a 
welcome use of penmanship for put- 
ting down the script. 


*Puppetry in the Curriculum, Bulletin 
No. 1, 1947-1948 Series, New York City 
Board of Education, p. xi. 
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Types of Puppets Recommended 
for Various Grade Levels 


KINDERGARTEN TO SECOND GRADE’ 

Fist and finger shadows on wall 

Stick figures (can also be used as "'still’ 
shadow figures behind lighted screen) 

Jack-in-the-boxes 

Apple, carrot, potato and yam puppets 

Cork, rubber ball, and sock puppets 

Single and double paper bag puppets 

Accordion fold marionettes 

Cardboard or paper one-string marionettes 


THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES? 
Fist puppets of mitten type 
Balloon puppets 
All-cloth, string marionettes (3 to 5 strings) 


Opaque shadow figures (either still or mov- 
able) 


FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADES 
Fist puppets with papier-maché heads 
Cotton marionettes with cotton heads (5 to 
7 strings) 
Translucent shadows made of acetate trans- 
parencies with simple movable parts 


SEVENTH, EIGHTH AND NINTH GRADES 

Cotton or cotton and wood marionettes with 
papier-maché heads (7 strings) 

Cotton or cotton and wood marionettes with 
cast heads (7 strings) 

Translucent shadows made of acetate trans- 
parencies with number of movable parts 


‘It has been found by actual experimentation 
that peanut and button puppets are too small to 
have educational value. 

"Electric light bulbs are not desirable for pup- 
pet heads because of danger from broken glass. 





A third grade class on Staten Island 
produced an opaque shadow figure 
play entitled “Transportation in New 
York Harbor.” The report was that so- 
cial studies were developed to a degree 
satisfying even to a_ perfectionist 
teacher. At the same time, a natural 
but an unconscious desire for the use 
of more beautiful language brought 
forth this extemporaneous sentence 
from one of the little manipulators: 

“The harbor sings to me when I am 
in bed at night.” 

In the field of social studies, these 
children showed a keen response to 
all new materials on all types of boats, 
from ferries to ocean liners, from 
freighters to aircraft carriers, from fire 
fighters to battleships. They manifested 
a live interest in the history of boats, 
from dugouts and canoes to the pres- 
ent. They became aware of how prod- 
uce is carried to and from the harbor 
and how food, clothing and other ma- 
terials help people throughout the 
world to live and work. They im- 
proved their self-expression and use 
of language through talks about ex- 
cursions with parents to the harbor. 
They drew simple maps of the harbor 
after seeing it from the top of the 
Statue of Liberty, to which the class 





had undertaken an excursion, and they 
made airplane views of the harbor in 
clay and other materials. 

The teacher of a fourth grade class, 
producing a simple play with crude, 
all-cloth, five-string marionettes, found 
that the class offering on Switzerland 
had brought to her pupils more nearly 
accurate knowledge about water power 
because they experimented with sim- 
ple water wheels. They developed bet- 
ter concepts of avalanches, glaciers, 
mountains, mountain flowers and wild 
life because they had to search for this 
information to incorporate in their 
play. Even arithmetic was made vital 
for them through the necessity to un- 
derstand and use number relationships, 
measurement, spatial relationships, 
and estimates of costs. 

It is imperative that teachers under- 
stand the proper placement of the 
various types of puppet figures accord- 
ing to the maturation levels of chil- 
dren participating. Enriched experi- 
ence can result only from the all-round 
development of children in consonance 
with their own capabilities. 

Teachers need not be artists in order 
to make these figures. Valuable library 
texts can be found that give simple in- 
structions on the mechanics of con- 
struction. Foremost among such texts 
are books by E. F. Ackley, Marjorie 
Batchelder, Pauline Benton (shadow 
figures), Remo Bufano, B. Ficklen, 
Sue Hastings, A. M. Hoben, H. H. 
Joseph, F. J. McIsaac, Mills and Dunn, 
and F. §. Warner. 

The New York City handbook 
“Puppetry in the Curriculum” gives 
36 of its 169 pages to specific and 
simple instructions on how to make 
these figures. These instructions were 
easily followed by classroom teachers. 

Like all methodology, the effective- 
ness of puppetry as a curriculum aid 
rests on the skill and ability of the 
teacher. It is the teacher who should 
have objectives clearly in mind so that 
the major outcomes are derived at 
deliberately. 

The advantage of puppetry is the 
extraordinary amount of child coop- 
eration and interest which this technic 
evokes. As a result, many incidental 
learnings are made possible for the 
child, and much information is ac- 
quired by the teacher about the child's 
personality and capability which oth- 
erwise she might never have known. 
All in all, the imaginative teacher who 
is a creative classroom influence will 
find in puppetry a highly desirable 
medium for synthesizing and integrat- 
ing work in all the curriculum areas. 
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| Two New Sound Film Projectors 
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...each a true 


Bell ¢ Howell 


BLUE BLOOD! 


e Yes, the maker of Hollywood’s 
preferred professional motion pic- 
ture equipment has done it again! 
Bell & Howell has introduced two 
lighter, more compact, lower 
priced 16mm sound film projectors 
... without sacrifice of traditional 
B&H quality. Like the familiar, 
higher-powered Filmosounds, 
each of the two new models is the 
blue blood of its class. Each offers 
double the sound output of other 
small sound film projectors. 





Write for Full Details on these Filmosounds, 
and on the complete B&H line of 8mm 
and 16mm cameras, projectors, and 
accessories. Bell & Howell Company, 
7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
and Washington, D. C. 
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New One-Case Filmosound 


The last word in compactness and 
easy portability. The 6-inch speaker 
may be placed near the screen—or 
operated right in the projector unit 
as shown above. 


New Academy Filmosound 


With its larger speaker (your choice 
of 8-inch or 12-inch) built into a sec- 
ond case, this model provides addi- 
tional audience-handling capacity. 
Like the One-Case model, it has the 
highly perfected B&H optical sys- 
tem using a 750-watt or 1000-watt 
lamp, as well as the ease of operation 
and the lasting dependability for 
which Filmosounds are so famed. 


Every Filmosound is guaranteed for life! 
During life of product, any defects in 
workmanship or material will be reme- 
died free (except transportation). 


Bell « Howell. 
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The School Cafeteria 





‘ ns ‘ 
EVERY CHILD IN POTOS! SCHOOL HAS HOT LUNCH 


BUDGET LUNCHES 


that meet Grade A requirements 


UPILS eating in the rotosi School 

lunchroom in Taylor County, 
Texas, have little trouble becoming 
members of the Clean Plate Club. A 
child gains admittance to this delight- 
ful club when he eats all food that is 
served on his plate for lunch. 

A lunch consisting of meat loaf with 
gravy, English peas, mashed potatoes, 
green salad, bread and dessert, with 
milk or fruit juice, is a typical daily 
meal and within reach of everyone at 
10 cents a plate. 

These Grade A lunches have sold for 
as little as 8 cents, and never have sold 
for more than 15 cents. This condition 
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JUANITA DANIEL ZACHRY 
Abilene, Tex. 


has been made possible through the 
unified efforts of the school principal 
and lunchroom manager, the school’s 
one cook, and the local parent-teacher 
association. 

In 1943 when the Works Progress 
Administration suspended payment of 
cooks’ salaries, Mrs. Zoma Welch, 
school principal and lunchroom man- 
ager for the two-teacher school, and 
the P.T.A. were faced with the prob- 
lem of serving hot lunches to sixty 
youngsters on a drastically curtailed 
budget. 

Pupils were paying 8 cents a plate 
for meals at this time, and this money 


was the one remaining direct source 
of income. It was impossible to con- 
tinue to pay salaries to the two cooks 
previously employed, so only one cook 
was kept. She managed the work alone, 
except for part-time assistance from 
P.T.A. members. 

Word was circulated by the school 
principal and parent-teacher members 
to all interested citizens that help was 
needed to keep the lunchroom in oper- 
ation. Donations came in the form of 
money, vegetables, milk, meats and 
home canned products. Even desserts 
were prepared and brought to the 
school ready to serve. 
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How a touch of the exotic lifts a meal from the commonplace! 
For example this platter full of taste-tempters .. . tiny 
imported anchovies, sardines, herring, shrimp . . . the finest 
of domestic white meat tuna . .. delicious pink salmon. For 
sea foods par excellence, always choose Sexton . . . the finest 
of the world’s catch . . . processed and packed exclusively 
for your table. 
































—with GARLAND! 


MODERNIZE with the new Jine that has 
important new features for convenience, 
speed, flexibility, and sanitation. 


HARMONIZE with matching units that 
not only look efficient but are efficient. 


ECONOMIZE by getting more for your 
original investment in commercial cooking 
equipment—by getting equipment that 


GARLAND 


Heavy Duty Ranges «+ Restaurant Ranges Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers * Toasters 


saves gas, and lets your chef serve better 
food and more meals with no more effort. 

Compare everywhere! You'll find Gar- 
land leads in sales because Garland 
leads in value! All Garland units are 
available in stainless steel or black japan 
finish and are equipped for manufactured, 
natural or L-P gases. See your nearest 
dealer. 


Roasting Ovens * Griddles + Counter Griddles 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


THE TREND 1G TO GAS 


POR ALL 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 
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At a parent-teacher meeting the 
president called for volunteers to do- 
nate land for a school garden. A 4 acre 
block was given, and a garden com- 
mittee was immediately appointed to 
plant and cultivate it. A canning chair- 
man was chosen; she and her com- 
mittee later canned the products from 
the school garden. In addition, surplus 
commodities, including beets, carrots, 
apples and cabbage, were received by 
the school from the government. All 
of these that could not be used fresh 
were put into jars for future use. 

Residents donated jars, many =f 
them half-gallon and gallon size to be 
used in canning. Money was given 
for jar lids and rings and other can- 
ning expenses. Every cent counted, 
and every ounce of food was utilized 
toward more economical as well as 
nutritious school lunches. Every effort 
was made by canning committee mem- 
bers to preserve precious vitamins in 
foods by carefully following canning 
methods outlined by the county home 
demonstration agent. This first year’s 
effort provided approximately one 
thousand quarts of food for the school’s 
pantry. 

Root vegetables not canned were 
stored in moist sand, according to ex- 
tension service directions. 

Thus, the hot lunch program became 
a growing project. Parents recognized 
this and supported the movement with 
every possible resource. 

Our Grade A meals must include 
one serving of meat or meat substi- 
tute, one serving of green vegetable, 
a serving of white or yellow vegetable, 
one serving of salad, a cooked dessert 
or fresh fruit, bread, and milk three 
days a week, with fruit juice two days 
a week. We receive the federal sub- 
sidy of 9 cents per day per child for 
meals served with milk, and 7 cents 
for meals served without milk. 


PUPILS’ LIKES CONSIDERED 

Without sacrificing nutritional 
value, Mrs. Welch carefully considers 
the likes and dislikes of the majority 
of the pupils in preparing the weekly 
menu. Standard quantity recipes are 
used, and new dishes are introduced 
gradually. 

The purchasing of the food is done 
by Mrs. Bertie Welsh, lunchroom cook, 
who is familiarly known to the chil- 
dren as “Miss Bertie.” Perishables are 
bought wholesale once each week in 
the city markets and are stored in the 
school refrigerator. Staples are bought 
wholesale and average from 4 to 5 
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Parent-teacher group at work under canning committ 


cents per pound or per can cheaper 
than in the retail stores. 

The number of pupils to be served 
is turned in each day. “I have learned 
to proportion the food accordingly,” 
Miss Bertie explained. “We have no 
leftovers.” 

Young children are sometimes dis- 
couraged by servings which are too 
large. Miss Bertie serves only mod- 
erate amounts at first, seeking always 
to have the plate colorful and attrac- 
tive; later she serves “second helpings.” 


CANNING AND DONATION PROGRAM 


Present-day food prices make it nec- 
essary for the principal to watch ex- 
penses and to use all new ideas for 
obtaining and conserving foods. Pa- 
trons continue to donate surplus foods 
from their own larders. Milk, butter, 
dressed chickens, lard, fresh vegetables, 
and fruit help supplement the lunch- 
room budget. 

Parent-teacher members enjoy their 
part in the canning program, putting 
up fruit and vegetables in practically 
every month of the year. The canning 
program and donations of food are 
largely responsible for the fact that 
the Potosi meal has always been Grade 
A and now is being served for 10 
cents a plate. 

“We operate strictly as a nonprofit 
institution,” the school principal ex- 
plained. When her books show a de- 
cided increase on the profit side, she 
immediately cuts the price of lunches 
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until this surplus is balanced. Usually 
this occurs toward the end of the 
school year, when a savings fund is 
necessary only to maintain the summer 
canning program and to start the 
lunchroom in operation when school 
begins the following term. 

“Any saving, we feel, belongs to the 
child and his parents, who help make 
the lunchroom possible,” Mrs. Welch 
remarked. “We want to keep the 
price so every child can afford to eat. 
Our records show a noticeable increase 
in the quality of schoolwork when 
hot lunches are eaten. Pupils have 
fewer colds and there are fewer ab- 
sentees and no drag in afternoon 
Classes.” 


WEIGHTS GO UP 

Actual weekly weight charts show 
an increase of from 5 to 7 pounds for 
girls and from 7 to 9 pounds for boys 
during the first six weeks of school 
and a gradual increase thereafter. This 
may be attributed to the fact that the 
school lunch is a perfectly balanced 
meal, and this type of meal is not al- 
ways eaten by the child at home. 

Seventh graders move on each year 
from Potosi to larger consolidated 
schools. Here they find that lunches 
in our small schools compare favorably 
with the meals served by larger lunch- 
rooms. 

And Dad learns, too, there is a dif- 
ference between a 25 cent meal ticket 
and a 10 cent budget meal! 
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Maintenance and Operation 








DON'T STITT on ccessiee ter cxtneniiin 


on mechanical equipment if you want a good job done at reasonable 


cost. Supervision is another prime factor 


INCE no two school districts are 

alike, many things that I have 
learned during nineteen years at Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, may not apply to other 
situations. However, others may get 
ideas they can apply in their own 
school systems if I tell how we oper- 
ate and maintain our plant at Mas- 
sillon, a city of 30,000 people. 

I shall describe (1) our method of 
selecting custodians, (2) our summer 
housecleaning program, (3) our regu- 
lar custodians’ work, (4) the work 
of our maintenance crew, and (5) why 
we prefer having our own maintenance 
men. 

An efficient force of custodians can 
be built up only by careful individual 
selection. Our men are chosen from an 
eligible list submitted by the local civil 
service commission. The list is com- 
piled after an examination which of 
late years is more or less an intelli- 
gence test, and we think it is effective 
in weeding out undesirables. 

With a reasonable wage, paid vaca- 
tions, sick leave provision up to thirty 
days a year, Ohio's fine pension sys- 
tem, and absolute job security, we now 
are attracting a high type of young 
men, many of whom have their high 
school diplomas. 

We conduct a summer operating 
program which, I understand, is 
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Clerk and Business Director 
Massillon Public Schools, Massillon, Ohio 


unique. We think it molds a man into 
our school system and makes for a 
well knit and harmonious group. 

Years ago each man did summer 
housecleaning in his own territory or 
building and took care of his own 
school grounds. We found that this 
was not really practical. Cleaning a 
whole building and taking care of the 
large lawns was more than an older 
man could handle. Buildings were 
never thoroughly cleaned, and lawns 
and shrubbery got a minimum of at- 
tention. 


SUMMER PROGRAM 

Then a plan was worked out which 
has been satisfactory to the men and 
certainly to the administration. Four 
men are selected to care for all lawns 
and shrubbery during the summer va- 
cation. These are older men, those 
who have been ill during the previous 
year and who would benefit from 
working outdoors, or the high school 
firemen, whose work during the winter 
is entirely in the basement boiler 
room. 

They are given a power mower, a 
truck and all other tools necessary for 
a good job. After the original trip 
around, when shrubbery is trimmed 
and yards are put in shape, they can 
maintain about a ten-day schedule. 


Another twelve men compose a crew 
for the summer housecleaning with 
the head high school custodian as fore- 
man. They have two scrubbing ma- 
chines, a vacuum water pick-up, buck- 
ets, ladders and all other necessary 
tools for the job. Beginning the Mon- 
day after school closes, they work to- 
gether, taking one building at a time. 
Starting on the upper floors, they wash 
walls, woodwork, glass and furniture; 
then the floor scrubbing crew enters. 

Every fourth year the wall washing 
is omitted, and the wood floors are 
sealed. Sealing is an effective way of 
preserving wood floors in good condi- 
tion, and of course it does away with 
much of the scrubbing or wet mopping 
that is necessary when floors are not 
sealed. Well sealed floors take on a 
good gloss under traffic, especially 
when they are cleaned with the felt 
shod nozzles of our vacuum cleaning 
outfits. 

ALi cleaning is finished four weeks 
before school opens. Men on the 
cleaning crew then take a two-week 
vacation. When they return, they go 
to their own buildings to wash win- 
dows inside and outside and make the 
buildings ready for school opening. 

Through the years our men have 
developed a fine spirit among them- 
selves, largely because each one gets 
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Johnson Dual Room Temperature 
Control was installed 17 years ago 
ina large addition to the Joseph Sears 
School, Kenilworth, Illinois. The re- 
sults were so satisfactory that a few 
years later, the single-temperature, 
automatic control system in the orig- 
inal portion was converted to John- 
son Dual. Today, a total of 41 thermostats accomplish automatic 
Room-by-Room temperature control throughout the building. Each 
Johnson Dual Thermostat is arranged to maintain either of two 
temperatures. Usually, one of these is a normal ‘“‘occupancy” tem- 
perature of, say, 70°. The other is a reduced “economy” tempera- 
ture for non-occupancy hours. The instruments are reset from “‘oc- 
cupancy”’ to “economy” operation in suitable groups by means of a 
switch or clock at a central point. If any room is to be used at odd 
hours separately from its group, operation of a pushbutton on the 
Dual Thermostat will restore that room—and only that room—to 
normal temperature. 

The experiences at Joseph Sears are typical of many school build- 
ings across the country. Look at the few lighted windows in the 
average school building at “odd hours.” With Johnson Dual Con- 
trol, only those rooms which are being used are heated to 70°. Pre- 
pare now to assure fuel-saving temperature control next winter. 
JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


JOHNSON: 
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JOHNSON DUAL CONTROL 
Night or Day—only the rooms 
actually in use are heated to 70°, 
occupancy comfort. FUEL SAVING! 
May be installed in existing 
buildings, regardless of whether 
or not there is a system of auto- 
matic temperature control at pres- 
ent. ADAPTABILITY! 
No piping changes are required 
in the heating system. Each room 
is on a separate “heating circuit” 
without the necessity of separate 


L heating mains. 


The nation-wide Johnson organization—design- 
ing, and 
temperature control systems—has served school 
administrators for 60 years. No matter what type 














manufacturing, installing automatic 


of heating and ventilating plant is employed, there 
is Johnson regulating equipment, which has been 
time-tested to secure the desired results. Ask a 
Johnson engineer from a near-by branch office 
to make a survey of your requirements, now. 
There is no obligation. 
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into all buildings during the summer 
housecleaning and learns to appreciate 
and respect the problems, advantages 
and disadvantages of all the other jobs 
in the system. 

In scheduling our custodian work, 
we find it possible to set up several 
“split” jobs which work out well. One 
small modern building with a bin fed 
stoker does not require the service of 
a man through most of the day when 
school is in session. The janitor cleans 
the fire, does the dusting and other 
odd cleaning jobs early in the morning 
and is ready to leave by 8:30. During 
the football season he spends about 
five hours a day helping the custodian 
at the stadium. From December | to 
April 1 he spends this time assisting 
the firemen in our two larger junior 
high schools. From April | until school 
closes he is again at the stadium. 
During the summer he joins the reg- 
ular cleaning crew. 

The custodian at the stadium also 
acts as an assistant fireman at the high 
school from December 1 to April 1, 
so that two eight-hour shifts can be 
maiatained on a fairly strenuous job. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT PLENTIFUL 

This stadium—seating capacity, 
22,000, with a tract of thirty-five acres 
of ground, a main playing field, a 
5 acre practice field, a band practice 
field and parking facilities for 8000 
to 10,000 cars—is operated by a head 
custodian, with the help previously 
mentioned, and by a night watchman. 
In the summer, the custodian has the 
help of a janitor of a small school and 
two boys. 

Equipment in use consists of two 
power mowers, a power roller, a tractor 
with a power scythe attachment, and 
three gang mowers. The playing field 
is maintained in excellent condition, 
with a set program of seeding in Feb- 
ruary or March and of fertilizing in 
early spring and late summer. 

In all operations of our school plant, 
we believe in furnishing enough tools 
and mechanical equipment. All boilers 
are stokered, and two of the schools 
have coal conveyors that carry the coal 
directly to the hoppers. 

All floors are cleaned with vacuum 
cleaners. Three buildings are too old 
to justify the installation of systems; 
in them the custodians use a portable 
sweeper. The other buildings have efh- 
cient central systems. 

We have no doubts about the ad- 
vantages of vacuum sweeping. Broom 
or even mop sweeping raises dust, 
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which certainly is not healthy for the 
custodian, and the prevalence of epi- 
demic diseases among the children has 
shown a marked drop after the instal- 
lation of vacuum cleaners. Walls stay 
clean longer and furniture requires less 
dusting when dirt and dust are re- 
moved from a room rather than just 
pushed around as they are in other 
methods of sweeping. 


MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Our present maintenance program 
was started in 1929, when we hired 
two good local painters. During the 
depression we employed a good car- 
penter and a plumber, who are still 
with us. Since then we have employed 
two more painters and the heating 
and ventilating supervisor, who also is 
a good electrician. This makes a crew 
of seven men, each trained in his own 
line, who are constantly working on 
the upkeep of the buildings. Mainte- 
nance cost today, which includes many 
cupboards and shelves and changes in 
existing facilities, is running slightly 
more than 1.5 per cent of the original 
cost of the buildings. 

When the painting program was 
first started, we planned to keep in- 
teriors presentable by washing or re- 
decorating every five years, but present 
day standards require that all interiors 
be washed at least every three years. 
We always have used a high grade of 
eggshell paint which, barring plaster 
failure, will stand up under two or 
three washings. 

The big advantages of doing our 
own painting are that we are sure of 
the quality of the paint used; our 
painters become expert in our par- 
ticular type of work, and the cost is 
much less than it would be if the 
painting were done by contract. All 
maintenance men are paid a salary 
which is less per hour than the union 
scale, but over a yearly period they 
earn more than they would by work- 
ing for a contractor because ours is 
steady work. 

Work is carried on during the school 
term, classrooms being closed for 
painting not more than two days at 
a time. 

The standard schedule is one day to 
wash down a room and one day for 
a coat of paint. Two men can handle 
a standard classroom easily with mod- 
ern scaffolding and the proper tools. 
We have tried spray painting, but our 
painters proved to us that for our type 


of work they could do a better job~ 


with good brushes. 


In the summer, as soon as weather 


permits, we start on the exterior 
trim of buildings, allowing about 
two weeks before the start of school 
for the replacement of window glass 
and glass block. 

Our carpenter is busy most of the 
time repairing windows, doors and fur- 
niture and building cupboards and 
shelves, because of the constant need 
for more storage space for books. 

Our plumber has taken care of virtu- 
ally all plumbing repairs for many 
years, and with his aid we have been 
able to modernize the older installa- 
tions, replacing toilets, lavatories and 
drinking fountains. He also has been 
valuable in working on heating plants 
and in doing various other piping jobs. 
Several years ago we replaced a warm 
air heating system with a modern 
boiler and steam heating system. All 
work was done by our own labor. 
About $2000 was saved on the instal- 
lation. 

The heating and ventilating super- 
visor, who is the seventh man on our 
maintenance crew, is an excellent all- 
round mechanic. He supervises all 
heating and ventilating, including ad- 
justment and repair of thermostats. He 
helps firemen keep their equipment at 
maximum efficiency, which is essential 
with the present high cost of fuel. 

This supervisor also maintains elec- 
trical equipment, including clock sys- 
tems. This summer he installed fire 
alarm systems (connected to the city 
fire departments) in all school build- 
ings and put in a panel of switches 
of the breaker type in the high school 
transformer room. 


COSTS KEPT DOWN 


Our maintenance program has been 
a great advantage to the school system. 
We have mechanics familiar with our 
peculiar types of work. We can con- 
trol the quality of the materials used, 
which are purchased at wholesale 
prices. Maintenance is a continuous 
program with no pile-up of work in 
any year. Janitors can give their full 
time to firing and cleaning duties. Re- 
decorating of buildings is on a regular 
schedule, which assures a more satis- 
fied teaching personnel. In an emer- 
gency we can get work done imme- 
diately. Work can be done at the 
convenience of the school program. 
We can take care of small improve- 
ments which sometimes are hard to 
get done by a contractor. 

All of these things add up to better 
maintenance at less cost. 
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Include Lockers, Folding Chairs, 
Shop Equipment, Kitchen Cabinets 


The “partial list’ below includes 
much equipment that you will need 
in a new building or modernizing 
program. Specify LYON and be sure 
of dependable quality. And... 

Get your orders in as far ahead 
as possible so as to be sure of de- 
livery when needed. 

In many localities School Super- 


intendents working with their board 
members have been able to furnish us 
with steel. On this basis, we will buy 
the steel from you and make prompt 
delivery of the pound-for-pound 
equivalent in needed equipment, at 
regular published prices. 

For details, ask your nearest 
Lyon Dealer or Lyon District Office. 


- 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 126 Monroe Avenve, Aurora, Illinois * Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities. 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


e Kitchen Cabinets © Filing Cabinets 
@ Lockers @ Display Equipment ¢ Cabinet Benches ¢ Bench Drawers 
¢ Wood Working Benches © Hanging Cabinets © Folding Chairs © Work Benches 
e Drawing Tables ¢ Drawer Units 








@ Storage Cabinets e Conveyors © Tool Stands ¢@ Flat Drawer Files 

© Shop Boxes @ Service Carts © Tool Trays ¢ Tool Boxes 

@ Bar Racks © Hopper Bins © Desks @ Sorting Files 
e Parts Cases @ Stools @ Ironing Tables 


@ Shelving 


© Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches @ Bin Units 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Major 1948 Educational Events Listed . . . Nominees for A.A.S.A. President Selected 


Eisenhower Named to Educational Policies Commission . . . Court Upholds Released 


Time for Religion Classes . . . Public School Construction Increasing in Volume 





Major Educational Events 
of 1948 Selected 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Education’s en- 
listment of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
in its ranks was named as the major 
educational event of 1948. 

General Eisenhower not only accepted 
the presidency of Columbia University 
but also decided to join the Educational 
Policies Commission. 

Other “major educational events” of 
the last year, as listed by the Educa- 
tional Press Association, are: 

“The election of an administration 
and a Congress friendly to the teaching 
profession and to the needs of children. 

“Increase in the dues of major profes- 
sional organizations without any ap- 
preciable loss in membership —a fact 
which reflects the growing importance 
of teachers’ and schoolmen’s ofganiza- 
tions and promises expanded profes- 
sional activities. 

“The consistent and persistent effort 
of Negroes to get what they believe is 
their rightful share of education in pub- 
lic elementary, secondary and higher 
educational institutions.” 

The major educational events of each 
year are selected through the facilities 
of the Educational Press Association but 
are not Officially approved by that body. 


Five Candidates for 
A.A.S.A. President Named 
WASHINGTON, D.C.— Members of 
the American Association of Schuol Ad- 
ministrators will elect their 1949 presi- 
dent from a slate of five nominees. 
Those named by a mail ballot as can- 
didates for the office are: Supts. John L. 
Bracken of Clayton, Mo.; Hobart M. 
Corning of Washington, D.C.; Claude 
V. Courter of Cincinnati; Kenneth E. 
Oberholtzer of Denver; and Alfred D. 
Simpson, professor of education, Har- 
vard University. 
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Election of the second vice president 
and of a member of the executive com- 
mittee, usually held at the time of the 
national convention, also will be con- 
ducted by mail. 

Nominees for second vice president 
include; Supts. Will C. Crawford of 
San Diego, Calif.; James L. Hanley of 
Providence, R.I.; Fred W. Hosler of 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; William H. Lem- 
mel of Baltimore, and Virgil M. Rogers 
of Battle Creek, Mich. 

Candidates for executive committee 
member are: Supts. Herbert B. Bruner 
of Minneapolis; Omer Carmichael of 
Louisville, Ky.; Philip H. Falk of Madi- 
son, Wis.; Jordan L. Larson of Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., and Newell D. McCombs 
of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Votes will be counted in the Wash- 
ington A.A.S.A. headquarters January 
7 and 8. Names of the winning can- 
didates will be announced January 8. 


Eisenhower on Educational 
Policies Commission 

WASHINGTON, D.C—Four adminis- 
trators start terms January 1 as 
members of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

Named by the N.E.A. executive com- 
mittee were Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
president of Columbia University; Wil- 
liam Jensen, superintendent of schools, 
New York City, and Henry H. Hill, 
president, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. Eugene H. 
Herrington, principal, Ebert School, 
Denver, was reappointed by the N.E.A. 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 

The commission will undertake two 
major studies in 1949: the rdle of the 
schools in the face of continuing in- 
ternational tensions and the schools’ re- 


sponsibility for developing moral and 
spiritual values. 

Established in 1935, the commis- 
sion prepares and disseminates state- 
ments of proposed policy for American 
education. 

Twenty educators, representing all 
levels of the nation’s educational sys- 
tem from the elementary school through 
the university, serve on the commis- 
sion. Sixteen are elected to staggered 
terms of four years each, while four 


members serve ex officio. 


Moehiman Resigns From Staff 
of The Nation’s Schools 

Cuicaco. — Arthur B. Moehlman 
has resigned from the editorial staff of 
The NATION’s SCHOOLS, effective De- 
cember 31. He became editor in July 
1932 and continued actively in that 
capacity until September 1947. At that 
time, Dr. Arthur H. Rice was named 
managing editor and Dr. Moehlman re- 
linquished all responsibilities except the 
writing of editorials. 

His resignation ends a relationship 
with The NATION’s SCHOOLS that 
started in October 1929 when he be- 
came a member of the magazine’s edi- 
torial board. 

Dr. Moehlman brought national rec- 
ognition to himself and to the magazine 
through vigorous editorials and aggres- 
sive editorial policies. Well known, too, 
was his series of “Master Teacher” ar- 
ticles honoring outstanding educational 
leaders. 

Until recently, he has been active in 
the field of educational survey. Districts 
obtaining his services as consultant in- 
clude Saginaw, Hamtramck, Grosse 
Pointe, Niles, Port Huron, Birmingham, 
Muskegon, Jackson and _ Hillsdale, 
Mich.; Glencoe and Rockford, Ill; Ot- 
tawa Hills, Ohio, and Culver Military 
Academy. He has been professor of 
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MAKING A SPEECH? RECORD ITI 








Rehearse your speech or sales talk on the 
**Ekotape’’— you'll find it invaluable! If 
necessary, you can be in three places at 
once, by mailing out duplicates of your 
recording. Simplified threading, simple 
operation, excellent voice quality. 


TEACHING SPEECH, LANGUAGES? 


“Ekotape” records every inflection, as- 
pirate, and consonant for precise com- 
parison. Fast forward and rewind and 
indicator help you find any section you 
want, quickly. Instantaneous starts and 


stops—you don’t lose a syllable! 





+ +. Or an audition, monitor programs, 
record interviews, for re-broadcast. “Eko- 
tape” gets all that any good radio gets, 
and more than most. High and low level 
input jacks; electronic recording indicator. 
Tape doesn’t kink and snarl; easy to splice 
and edit, may be duplicated in quantities. 












HAVING A CONFERENCE? 


Record the whole meeting, every inflec- 
tion and sotto voce remark, on the 3 
“Ekotape.” Uses any standard record- 
ing tape. Recording lasts for years; or 
with the dual erase you can use the 

tape again and again! 


PRACTICE YOUR CONCERTO 


Superlative tone quality and absolute 
freedom from wow and flutter make 
“*Ekotape”’ the musician’s recorder. “C” 


comes out “C,” not sharp or flat. Full 
rich tone, dual controls; ample power. 





WEBSTER ELECTRIC “na 


yaa Tkotape 


RECORDER-REPRODUCER 


Includes the features that experienced recorder-users told us they 
wanted in a high quality recorder for business and professional use. 
Complete with detachable base microphone, cords, instruction card, booklet 
on recording, and 30-minute reel of tape, in handsome scuff-proof 
$395.00, f.0.b. Racine, plus any applicable taxes. 





carrying case, 





Made by the makers of "Teletalk” inter icati 
sound systems, phonograph pickups and cartridges. 


ENTERTAINMENT, PUBLIC ADDRESS 


GET THIS FREE BOOKLET 


What users told us they 
needed in a recorder; uses; 


It has more power than most recorders 
to operate large speakers. Play music; 
record speeches; broadcast from tape re- 






on 
how to select a recorder; 2 8 2 8 8 Oe Oe Ue Ue UU UG = = = 





cordings or direct from “‘mike’’. Program “Ekotape” features and WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis. “S4 
; ; cordi specifications. 

may be monitored during recording. pe Please send me, without obligation, your “Ekotape” 

booklet. 





WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


RACINE WISCONSIN 
Established 1909 


Export Dept. 13 E. 40th St., New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address ""ARLAB"’ New York City 
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“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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NEWS... 


school administration and supervision at 
the University of Michigan since 1923. 
He is continuing with a reduced sched- 
ule of teaching and is devoting much 
time to the writing and revision of 
textbooks. Nationally recognized as an 
authority in school administration, he 
is the author of several books in this 
and related fields. 

Dr. and Mrs. Moehlman left during 
the holidays to spend the winter months 
in Lima, Peru, the home of their 
daughter. 


Fair Dismissal Procedures 
Needed, Says N.E.A. Commission 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—It is unprofes- 
sional for a school board to operate 
without a carefully organized procedure 
of fair dismissal for teachers. 

The N.E.A. Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education 
took this position after investigating 
the action of the board of education of 
Chandler, Ariz., in dismissing five teach- 
ers. The contracts of the teachers, the 
commission charged, were not renewed 
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because they had taken a leading part 


in Organizing a classroom teachers’ or- 
ganization. 

The Chandler Board of Education was 
within its legal right, the commission 
found, because of the absence of tenure 
legislation in Arizona. 

“Teachers, however, are entitled to 
protection against such summary action 
both on grounds of accepted personnel 
procedures and of sound professional 
practice, to say nothing of common 
courtesy,” the commission’s report de- 
clared. 

The full report is entitled “Chandler, 
Arizona, an Example of the Need for 
Fair Dismissal Procedures.” It may be 
obtained from the N.E.A., 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Court Upholds Released Time 
for New York Religion Classes 


KINGSTON, N.Y. — The practice in 
New York of releasing public school 
children from classes for religious train- 
ing has been upheld as constitutional 
by a state supreme court justice. 

Justice Roscoe V. Elsworth dismissed 
as failing to show facts sufficient for a 
cause of action a petition of Joseph 
Lewis of North Salem, N.Y., president 
of the Free Thinkers Society of Ameri- 
ca. Mr. Lewis asked that the state's 
released time system be halted. 

A US. Supreme Court decision last 
March 8, Justice Elsworth said, “seems 
clearly to hold that ‘released time’ is 
constitutional unless characterized by 
elements rendering it otherwise,” and 
the New York system is free from such 
elements. 

In the case of McCollum vs. District 
71 Board of Education of Champaign 
County, Illinois, the Supreme Court held 
that public school systems may not be 
used to assist religious groups in giving 
instruction about their beliefs. 

Under the Champaign plan, Justice 
Elsworth said, religious training was 
given in public school _ buildings, 
religious teachers were supervised and 
approved by school officials, and pupils 
taking religious instruction were segre- 
gated by school authorities according 
to religious faith. 

New York State’s education law per- 
mits release of pupils for one hour a 
week for religious classes outside school 
grounds. The program is in operation 
in New York City and elsewhere in 
the state. 

Justice Elsworth said that New 
York's released time program “entails 
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It may be a pencil made of a substance not yet dreamed of 
or an electronic stylus in tune with waves of thought. 
Perhaps it will erase by magnetic impulse 
and offer a hundred colors to reflect the writer’s mood. 


Yet one thing will remain unchanged: 


The finest of writing materials will still bear the name 


EBERHARD FABER 


The golden nugget means more than the 
fact that the Eberhard Faber Pencil Com- 
pany was founded in the year of the great 

California Gold Rush. It is symbolic of 
the enduring respect age brings a nome 
«+-@ good reputation is truly golden. 
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no use of the school buildings for re- 
ligious instruction, nor is there any ex- 
penditure of public funds for that 
purpose.” 


Public School Construction 
Double That of Previous Year 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Public school 
construction is picking up momentum. 
During the first nine months of 1948 
public authorities awarded school con- 
struction contracts totaling $490,000,- 
000. Of this sum, state governments 
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The following ideal room 
layouts complete with item 
specifications are available 
on request. Other special 
room layouts will be pre- 
pared when local condi- 
tions do not permit the 
use of these standard plans. 
Square 
Junior High Feet 


and pupil safety. 
6-J 6-10 pupils.. 528 


awarded $87,000,000 in contracts; mu- 
nicipal governments, $302,379,000, and 
county governments, $100,762,000. 

During the same period last year the 
total value of contracts awarded for pub- 
lic school construction was only $206,- 
290,000. 

Volume of new school building start- 
ed totaled $432,000,000 for the first 
ten months of 1948, compared with 
$214,000,000 for the same period in 
1947. 

For the first eight months of 1948 
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California was first in the volume of 
new school building, with $39,000,000. 
Closely following were Illinois, with 
$35,000,000; Texas, with $34,800,000; 
New York, with $33,000,000, and Ohio, 
with $23,000,000. 


College Association Endorses 
Federal Aid 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— The Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities endorsed the principle of fed- 
eral aid to education at its sixty-second 
annual convention here November 9 to 
11. 

The aid should be given, said the as- 
sociation’s resolution, to “publicly con- 
tfolled and operated elementary and 
secondary schools for the purpose of 
equalizing educational opportunity, 
when such assistance is free from fed- 
eral control and thus preserves a maxi- 
mum of local and state autonomy. We 
look upon such a program as the most 
basic step which can be taken at this 
time by the federal government in be- 
half of education.” 

Emphasis of the convention was 
placed on the report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education. 

In commenting on the report, Lewis 
Webster Jones, president of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, said, “The purpose of 
the revived interest in general liberal 
education is not to educate a small 
group of people for the so-called 
learned professions or to polish up 
leisured class of gentlemen. The task 
before us today is to combine technical 
training with general education, in such 
a way as to make our traditional values 
operative in the daily affairs of the na- 
tion.” 

The association endorsed National 
Science Foundation legislation, includ- 
ing a provision for mandatory alloca- 
tion of a portion of the research funds 
to the states for distribution through 
qualified tax-supported institutions, in 
order to avoid complete central 
domination of the proposed research 
program. 

John A. Hannah, president of Michi- 
gan State College, was elected president 
of the association. He succeeds J. L. 
Morrill, president of the University of 
Minnesota. 


Draft Deferment Plans Studied 
WASHINGTON, D.C—The National 
Security Resources Board and the Se- 
lective Service System are studying a 
number of plans calling for the defer- 
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Whether your dishwashing problems are big 
ones or little ones, you'll find that specialized 
Wyandotte Compounds will help you carry 
the load. 

W yandotte Keego* is designed especially 
for washing dishes and glassware by machine. 
It does an excellent job in even the hardest 
water. Keego is free-rinsing, non-corrosive to 
machine parts and helps prevent scale forma- 
tion in the machine. 

W yandotte G.L.X.* is a safe, easy-to-use 
product for the detarnishing of silverware. 
Its use requires no rubbing. 

W yandotte Neosuds* is a soapless wash- 
ing compound that makes an abundance of 
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suds. It provides efficient, low-cost results in 
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is free-rinsing and works well in either hard 
or soft water. 

W yandotte Steri-Chlor* is a stable, chlo- 
rine germicide for use after washing. It de- 
stroys unseen bacteria but is harmless to the 
user’s hands. Steri-Chlor may be used as a 
rinse or spray. It is also approved for rinsing 
fresh fruits and vegetables to be eaten raw. 


Get all the facts on high-quality, low-cost 
dishwashing from your nearest Wyandotte 
Representative. He'll be glad to show you 
how specialized Wyandotte Products can 
work for you. 


*Registered trade-mark 
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ment from the draft of talented students 
in scientific and technical fields. 

Most important of these plans was 
proposed by the American Council on 
Education and its committee on rela- 
tionships of higher education with the 
federal government. 

Some government officials object to 
these proposals because they would, in 
effect, give colleges and universities the 
authority to defer students, a power 
now reserved by law only to local se- 
lective service boards. 


English Teachers Stress 
Education for Maturity 

CHICAGO. — The development to- 
ward civilized maturity of each stu- 
dent is the central goal of education, 
Dr. Thomas C. Pollock, its president, 
told the National Council of Teachers 
of English at its convention here No- 
vember 25 to 27. Dr. Pollock is dean 
of the Washington Square College of 
New York University. 

During the last generation teachers 
have been distracted from this goal too 
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often, Dean Pollock said, “by the mere 
quantitative aspects of the task—by the 
attempt to get the largest possible per- 
centage of American youth directed 
toward school and to get enough build- 
ings to house them, enough chairs for 
them to sit on, and enough teachers to 
meet the classes.” 

Other sources of distraction he listed 
as “overemphasis on the leveling tend- 
ency, which is more intent on reducing 
men to the lowest common denominator 

. than it is in helping every man to 
grow to his fullest possible height,” and 
an emphasis on the means of education 
instead of the ends. As instances of the 
latter, he cited the cry for “child-cen- 
tered schools” and the stress on the im- 
portance of motivation in learning. 

“While there is value in the idea of 
a child-centered school, there is more 
value in the idea of a maturity-centered 
school. The first stresses beginning with 
the child where he is. But the second 
stresses the direction in which he should 
grow,” Dr. Pollock explained. 

“There is no use bothering about mo- 
tivation unless we know what we want 
to motivate our students toward... . 
The goal is the fullest possible develop- 
ment of each student into civilized 
maturity.” 


Washington Groups to Sponsor 
Laws for Education, Children 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— Nine Wash- 
ington groups interested in children 
and education gave a preview of the 
legislation they will sponsor in the 81st 
Congress. 

Among the measures which the or- 
gan ‘zations will ask Congress to approve 
are these: 

Social Security Act revisions granting 
more aid to needy children (chiefly 
supported by the American Public Wel- 
fare Association ). 

Federal aid to education (National 
Education Association ). 

Federal aid for public school construc- 


tion (American Parents Committee, 
Inc.). 
National school health _ services 


(Committee for the Nation's Health). 

Aid to children in migrant families 
(National Citizens’ Council for Migrant 
Labor ). 

Appropriations for the federal school 
lunch program (Council of Chief State 
School Officers ). 

Strengthening of laws to ban child 
labor (National Child Labor Com- 
mittee ). 
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Funds to promote research in child 
life (U.S. Children’s Bureau ). 

Public library service demonstrations 
(American Library Association ). 

The nine groups met under the aus- 
pices of the American Parents Commit- 
tee, a nongovernmental association of 
parents and social welfare workers. 

“We do not necessarily approve of 
all the legislation which was proposed 
at this meeting,” the committee said. 
“We are, however, glad to provide a 


forum for those who recognize the 





pressing educational health and welfare 
needs of America’s 46,000,000 children.” 


Large Cities Spending 
More for Schools 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— The nation’s 
large cities are currently spending 23 
per cent more for their public schools 
than they did in 1942. 

The Census Bureau reports that the 
thirty-seven cities having a population 
of more than 250,000 spent $376,000,- 
000 in 1947 for their public schools 
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and are spending at an equal rate during 
1948. In 1942 their expenditures were 
only $308,000,000. 

In 1942 the cities’ expenditures for 
capital outlay for schools were $16,000,- 
000. Currently they are $14,000,000— 
a 10 per cent decrease. 

The Census Bureau figures are con- 
tained in its November 1948 report 
dealing with large city finances. , 


Proposed Bill to Raise Salary 
of Commissioner of Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Senator Ray- 
mond E. Baldwin of Connecticut has 
announced that the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education will be included in a bill 
designed to increase the salaries of 
heads, assistant heads, and other officers 
of executive departments. 

Although educational groups in 
Washington have suggested a new sal- 
ary of $18,000 for the education post, 
Senator Baldwin indicated that his bill 
will probably carry the compromise fig- 
ure of $15,000. The present salary of 
the commissioner is $10,000. 

The proposed bill also would increase 
the pay of the federal security adminis- 
trator from $12,000 to $18,000. 


Government Drafts 
Model Codes for Construction 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— The federal 
government has drafted model legisla- 
tion which would help municipalities 
to adopt model building codes with a 
minimum of cost. If enforced, up-to- 
date building codes can help reduce 
construction costs through elimination 
of archaic practice. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has drafted a proposed statute 
for consideration by each state legisla- 
ture, which would allow municipalities 
to adopt a model code “by reference.” 
Under this plan, as long as a proposed 
code has been made available for ready 
public examination, it need only be 
properly identified in the ordinance in- 
stead of having its full text published. 
Thus excessive costs in connection with 
the adoption of codes or revisions would 
be cut. At the same time, adequate pub- 
lic notice of the proposed code protect- 
ing the public interest would be given. 


School Life Distribution 
Plans Curtailed 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Original plans 
to send School Life, official publication 
of the U.S. Office of Education, to every 


chief school administrator have been 
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light, bright Tile-Tex line of colors. 
He’ll be glad to show you, too, the al- 
most endless possibilities for decorative 
and functional design 


VERSATILITY? Fromcorridor toclass- 
rooms ...lunch room to locker room... 
you'll find Tile-Tex perfectly fitted for 
myriad applications in your buildings. 
And each installation spotlights the many 
Tile-Tex advantages. 


ECONOMY ? Yes, Tile-Tex sets high 
marks in this department, too. Take a 
low first cost, add a minimum for main- 
tenance throughout a long life, and the 
result is cold, hard, mathematical proof 








that this durable, beautiful, versatile 
asphalt tile flooring can be yours for 
years at a price to make the school 
board smile. 


So get in touch with your local Tile-Tex 
flooring contractor, or write us, for com- 
plete information on how Tile-Tex .. . 
the quality asphalt tile . . . can help 
your halls of learning pass the “traffic 
test.” 


THE TILE-TEX COMPANY, Inc. 
(subsidiary of The Flintkote Company), 
Chicago Heights, Illinois. Sales offices: 
Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, New 
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curtailed because of a limited budget. 

The publication is being sent without 
charge to all city superintendents in 
communities of 2500 or more popula- 
tion. Free subscriptions also are pro- 
vided for some county superintendents 
and high school and elementary princi- 
pals. The selection was made on a basis 
that would give the widest coverage 
within the limited funds available for 
printing, according to a statement from 
the Office of Education. The total free 
distribution is approximately 20,000. 
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Purpose of this distribution plan, the 
statement said, is to acquaint more ad- 
ministrators with the services of the 


Office of Education. 


U.N. Commission Approves 
Education Charter 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The State De- 
partment has announced that the United 
Nations Commission on Human Rights 
approved at its sessions in Paris the 
article dealing with education. The arti- 
cle now goes to the committee on style, 
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after which it will be submitted to the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council for 
approval. 

As it now stands the article—consti- 
tuting in effect a world charter on edu- 
cation—reads: 

“Firstly, everyone has the right of 
education which shall be free at least 
insofar as elementary and fundamental 
education is concerned. Elementary edu- 
cation shall be compulsory. Technical 
and professional education shall be made 
generally available. There shall be equal 
access to higher education on a merit 
basis. 

“Secondly, parents have the priority 
right to choose the kind of education 
that shall be given their children. 

“Thirdly, education shall ‘be directed 
to full development of the human per- 
sonality and to strengthening the respect 
for human rights and fundamental free- 
doms and to the promotion of under- 
standing, of tolerance and friendship 
among nations, religious and racial 
groups as well as activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace.” 

Other articles still under discussion 
deal with freedom of the press, religion, 
and assembly and the right to work. 


Connecticut School Lunch 
Legislative Committee Named 
HARTFORD, CONN.—A school lunch 
legislative committee has been organ- 
ized to stimulate financial support from 
all levels—federal, state and local—ac- 
cording to Edith McCushman, state 
supervisor of the school lunch program. 
Its immediate move ensure 
favorable Congressional action. First, a 
notice was sent to all federally aided 
school lunch programs to explain the 
precarious position of 1948-49 appro- 
priations. This notice requested evi- 
dence, testimony or other manifesta- 


was to 


tions of the value of the school lunch °* 


program for the health and education 
of children, and also of the relative im- 
portance of outside financial aid to 
lunchroom operation. The committee 
was swamped with letters. So impressed 
were the members with this response 
and also the need for its message that 
the second step was to make an exhibit 
to display these letters. Some of these 
were from the third grade, illustrated 
in crayon; some were from high school 
students, parents and school adminis- 
trators. 

The committee’s work to gain more 
financial support in order that better 
school lunches may be available to more 
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children is under the leadership of co- 
chairmen Mrs. Dorothea Behn Henson, 
director of nutrition and food service of 
the Hartford Board of Education, and 
Alice Broadbent, director of cafeterias, 
West Hartford Board of Education. 
Committee members include representa- 
tives from a board of education, the 
superintendents association, the state 
department of education, the state 
P.T.A., a health officer, the State League 
of Women Voters, a local newspaper, 
and a local radio station. 


keeps growing 


School Food Service 
Association Meets in Detroit 

Detroit.—Four hundred and fifteen 
members of the School Food Service 
Association, representing forty - two 
states and Canada, attended a conven- 
tion here November 18 to 20. 

Betsy Curtis, president of the associa- 
tion, and Winning Pendergast, director 
of food service for Wayne University 
and chairman of the local arrangements 
committee, with the assistance of ex- 
cellent subcommittees, provided three 
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be used for SUBJECT CARD 
FILING and GEOGRAPHIC CARD 
FILING. 


Keep your growing card files simple and efficient. Your ‘Y and E” dealer 
will show you how “Y and E” Expanding Index solves your filing problem. 


YAWMAN.»? FRBE MFG.(O. 


1040 Jay Street, Rochester 3, N. Y., U. S. A. 





Consult your classified telephone directory for your nearest 
“Y and E" representative, or write us for illustrated catalogue. 
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days of good speeches, round-table con- 
ferences for groups with specialized in- 
terests, and a wide variety of field trips. 

Mary Farnam, chairman of exhibits, 
arranged for the display of foods and 
new equipment by oustanding manufac- 
turers. Quantity food preparation dem- 
onstrations were provided each morning 
in one of the high schools. 

Social features of the meeting in- 
cluded a reception for members by the 
Lunch Room Managers Association of 
Detroit, a dinner for the executive 
board and local committee at the Wom- 
an's City Club, and a luncheon at which 
the speaker was an eminent physician 
and psychiatrist. 

At that banquet, Mary Sweeney gave 
her impressions of India and China as 
a result of her recent two-year visit. 
No meeting of food service people 
would be complete without comment 
on the food served at social functions. 
In every case it was interesting, unusual 
and delicious. This description also ap- 
plies to the excellent lunches served in 
the Detroit public schools at the time 
of visits to these schools and to the food 
demonstrations. 

Topics for addresses and discussion 
included employe handling and train- 
ing, layout and equipment, safety, school 
lunch legislation, controlling costs (by 
panels from public schools, colleges and 
industrial food services), nutrition edu- 
cation, good housekeeping, financing the 
school lunch, specification writing, menu 
planning, and merchandising. The latter 
topics were presented and discussed by 
directors of school lunch programs, state 
supervisors, managers and dietitians. 
Valuable contributions to the discussions 
were made by several members of boards 
of education who attended the confer- 
ence. 

A speaker at one of the general ses- 
sions was Dr. Jacob Meyer, who talked 
on “Diet and Democracy.” 

Officers of the association for the com- 
ing year are: president, Mary DeGarmo 
Bryan, supervisor of food service and 
professor of home economics, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; president 
elect, Thelma G. Flanagan, state super- 
visor, school lunch program, Florida 
State Department of Education; secre- 
tary, Mary Kavanaugh, test kitchen su- 
pervisor, Chicago Board of Education; 
treasurer, George H. Mueller, comptrol- 
ler, Kansas City School District, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Members of the executive board are: 
Mrs. Marian Pratt Rogers, Julia Rich- 
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Co-ordinating Chef William 
Bruschweiler, and Chef In- 
structor John Juker who 
conducts the daytime pro- 
gram. Chef H. J. Gearou, 
Chef Instructor of morning 
classes, is the third member 
of the teaching staff. 


Miller Vocational High School, Minneapolis, 
which offers scientific training in quantity 
cookery as an important part of its curriculum. 


GAS is a time-tested fuel for quantity cookery, 
and modern Gas Cooking Equipment is so easy to 
use and maintain that it’s only natural to find it 
in the finest kitchens and in recognized schools 
for chefs, like the Miller Vocational Training 
School, Minneapolis. 


“SCIENTIFIC TRAINING for the business of In every commercial and institutional kitchen 
feeding the public’’—that’s the way Principal the automatic controllability, speed, and economy 
Raymond V. Nord of Miller Vocational High of GAS are important factors in modern quantity 
School describes the course in quantity cookery. cookery. 

Under joint sponsorship of Minneapolis and Minne- 

sota Hotel and Restaurant Associations this Chef's You'll find it worthwhile to investigate the 
course includes training in all phases of food latest types of Gas Cooking and Water Heating 
preparation and service. Equipment. 


Practical restaurant operation is the first con- 
sideration in the program, and the training is con- 
ducted in ps with the teachers’ iain AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
Here, where future chefs are taught the latest 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
techniques of quantity cookery, the work-shop is 
a modern GAS kitchen, equipped with radiant 
broiler, hot top ranges, deck oven, deep fat fryer. 
Here, the flexibility of GAS for every type of 
quantity cookery, simplifies the all-’round training 
program of cooking, baking, sanitation, menu 
planning, and food service. 
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CuudweFands 


need good tools 


Its up to you to 
provide your stu- 


dents’ “thinking hands” with the very 
best products available. 
For 114 years the Old Faithful label 


has identified the finest school products 


you can buy. 
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NEWS... | 


man High School, New York City; 
Delia Forgey, supervisor of school cafe- 
terias, Beverly Hills, Calif.; Mary C. 
Kelly, cafeteria manager, Aetna Life In 


surance Company, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. | 
| Florence Light, director of lunchrooms, 


Denver public schools, and Eleanor 
Pryor, Atlanta, Ga. 


N.E.A. to Issue 1948 Report 
“Our School Studies” 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The 1948 re- 
port “from the profession to the public” 
will be entitled “Our School Studies,” 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association, 
has announced. 

The report 5s an annual statement on 
educational trends prepared by the Na- 
tional Education Association for the 
people of the country. 

Mr. Givens said that the statement 
will tell in simple words what the 
schools are teaching, why they are teach- 
ing it and what educators believe ought 
to be included in the curriculum. 

The three R's and the basic studies 
in the high schools will be given special 
attention. 

The sixteen-page statement will be 
ready about the middie of January. 
Copies will be available from the N.E.A. 
for public relations uses by school execu- 


tives and teachers. 


Pennsylvania Dean Defends 
Driver Education 

STATE COLLEGE, PA.— Those who 
doubt the need for driver education pro 
grams in the public schools do so be- 
cause they do not understand the state’s 
purpose in paying for education, ac- 
cording to Dr. M. R. Trabue, dean of 
the school of education at Pennsylvania 
State College. 

“Public funds are not used in schools 
as a sort of gift or charity to children,” 
Dean Trabue explained, “but the state 
taxes its citizens and supports public 
schools for definite reasons, namely, to 
improve itself, its institutions, and its 
programs.” 

Safer driving habits and improved 
cooperation with others for the com- 
mon welfare are achievements of driv- 
ing instruction in public schools, Dean 
Trabue said. He urged development of 
definite standards 
and said that schools that offer driving 
programs should adopt methods of 
teaching used successfully in other fields 
of education. 


in driver education 











FLOOR A 
MAINTENANCE | 


REDUCE PERSONNEL TURNOVER: 
Continual hiring, training and rehiring of 
maintenance workers is costly. You can 
help reduce this waste with a HILD Floor 
Machine. This machine’s precision balance 
and self-propelled action enable it to do 
the job faster and easier. This lightens 
every routine maintenance job. Helps keep 
employees satisfied. 


REDUCE FLOOR DEPRECIATION: 
The HILD Floor Machine prevents 
needless wear caused by incomplete main- 
tenance. The machine has easily inter- 
changeable attachments to do the complete 
job. It will scrub, wax, polish, buff, sand, 
steel-wool, or grind. 


PREVENT ADVERSE IMPRESSION: 
Bright, clean, lustrous floors make an excel- 
lent impression on the public. The HILD 
Machine’s effortless handling encourages 
frequent, complete maintenance ... enables 
you to keep floors always in the peak of 
condition . . . reduces the “hidden costs” 
resulting from loss of prestige. 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 
CIRCULAR 


a 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC-1, Chicago 7, Ill 
1 
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The VEW — 
IBM Electric Typewriter 


This latest product of IBM’s long experience in 
designing and manufacturing all-electric type- 
writers possesses all the proved advantages of 
our previous models, plus many important im- 
provements. It has been engineered and styled 
for finer performance and appearance. 


Meeting every typing need of modern business, 
the new IBM Electric Typewriter is available in 


If it’s IBM... it is electric 


the Standard and Executive models. The unique 
spacing principle of the Executive model gives 
to the typewritten page the distinctive appear- 
ance of fine printing. 


Our representative will be glad to demonstrate 
the new IBM Electric Typewriter at your office, 
or at the International Business Machines office 
in your locality. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Offices in the principal cities 
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NEWS... 


Grange Favors Federal Aid 
Guaranteeing Local Control 

PORTLAND, ME. — The National 
Grange convention urged federal fi- 
nancial aid for education but under con- 
ditions guaranteeing local control of 
school policies. Such help is needed by 
many schools, a resolution said, if ade- 
quate education opportunities are to be 
offered all children. 

The Grange urged that such help 
be limited to elementary and secondary 
schools. Its resolution stated that teach- 


ers should be paid salaries that would 
obtain “the best talent available to teach 
our children.” 


Government Plans New Attempt 
to Attract College Graduates 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The US. Civil 
Service Commission is planning a new 
attempt to attract qualified college grad- 
uates into the government service. 
Federal agencies have been getting 
less than their share of qualified gradu- 
ates—a fact which has greatly concerned 
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ACORN FOLDING CORRIDOR GATES 





+ 


Chemistry labs and home economics departments 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS: 


Artchitects are invited 
to send for special blue- 
prints or other detailed 
folding gate problems. 
State conditions as fully 
as possible so that the 
most practical assistance 


may be rendered. tion. 


are two of the many vulnerable points that need 
protection in the school that is used for after-hour 
activities. Expensive equipment can be given com- 
plete protection with Acorn Gates placed at stra- 
tegic points. They may be installed without altera- 
tion of existing interiors. 
available for new buildings or remodeled construc- 
Positive, tamper-proof locking mechanism. 


Recessed cabinet types 


Fold out of the way when not in use. 








ACORN 
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5901 SOUTH LOWE AVENUE ° 


See our ad in SWEET’S Catalog 17/16 


WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 





federal officials. Industry, Washington 
officials say, has siphoned off the more 
capable student graduates. 

As part of its new effort, the Civil 
Service Commission is preparing an 
examination to be known as the Junior 
Management Assistant (J.M.A.). The 
examination is designed especially to 
attract young men and women with 
potential executive ability. 

The new J.M.A. program is scheduled 
to go into effect at the beginning of 


1949. 


79.1 Per Cent of School 
Support From Local Taxes 

GRAND Forks, N.D.—Local tax funds 
supply 79.1 per cent of the school 
finances in North Dakota, according to 
a study made by Dr. A. V. Overn of the 
University of North Dakota education 
school. State support amounts to 20.3 
per cent, and federal support, to only 
0.6 per cent of the public schools’ fi- 
nances. 

Dr. Overn’s study was begun ten 
years ago and has been revised annually. 


D.C. Schools Need Modernizing 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The District of 
Columbia will have to spend $38,000,- 
000 for construction to bring its public 
school plant up to date. 

This was the major recommendation 
by Dr. George D. Strayer, veteran school 
buildings authority, who was hired by 
Congress to study the capital’s school 
needs. 

Dr. Strayer said that several school 
buildings in Washington “are probably 
among the worst in the country.” One 
or two high school buildings, on the 
other hand, rate high on Dr. Strayer’s 
list. 


N.S.S.E. to Give Programs 

CHICAGO.—The National Society for 
the Study of Education will present pro- 
grams at each of the three regional con- 
ferences of the American Association of 
School Administrators in 1949. Sessions 
will be held at San Francisco on Febru- 
ary 19 and 21, at St. Louis, February 26 
and 28, and at Philadelphia, March 26 
and 28. 


‘ Unit School System 


URBANA, ILL.—The establishment, 
development and maintenance of a unit 
school system are discussed in a manual 
of community school administration is- 
sued recently by the bureau of research 
and service of the University of Illinois. 
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After installing Insulux Glass 
Block fenestration Prismatic 
block permits best distribution 
of daylight. Clear-vision win- 
dows permit vision and necessary 
ventilation. Insulux panels are 
easier to maintain, decrease cost 
of heating in winter. 


— < 
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harsh lighting contrasts, glare, and dark corners in classrooms. 


Before Insulux Glass Bleck fenestration, St. Margaret Mary 
School, Chicago. Use of old-fashioned windows, resulting in 







Architects: Gerald A. Barry & Fred D. Kay, Chicago. Contractor: Henry Brothers. Located at Chase and Oakley Avenues, Chicago. 


Chicago school gets new daylighting for old 


|g Ber epny more important—better daylighting for 
old! ‘That’s the story at St. Margaret Mary School 
in Chicago since the change from old-fashioned win- 
dows to the Insulux Glass Block fenestration. 

Panels of Insulux Glass Block (No. 351, Prismatic 
Type) were installed in combination with clear glass 
windows for visibility and ventilation. Overall class- 
room daylighting has been vastly improved. Light- 
directing Insulux transmits daylight deep into the 
building, reduces harsh lighting contrasts. 


>? 


Here’s how Insulux Glass Block fenestration works: 





INSU LUY2¢ 


GLASS BLOCK © 





AMERICAN STRUCTURAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Subsidiary of 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
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Panels of light-directional block are installed above eye- 
level. Light rays going through block are bent and 
diverted to ceilings, where they are reflected downward. 
Daylight is evenly distributed to desks in center and 
deepest corners of the classroom. 

A comprehensive manual on daylighting with Insu- 
lux Glass Block has been prepared for use by school 
authorities and educators. Called “Daylight in School 
Classrooms,” it contains complete general and _tech- 
nical data on daylighting any school in any part of 
the United States. Mail coupon today for this useful In- 
sulux Manual. It is free to any qualified school official. 


f------------------ 
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American Structural Products Company : 
Dept. F-39, P.O. Box 1035 | 
Tolede 1, Ohio | 
Gentlemen: : 
| am interested in the possibilities of Insulux Glass Block. Please send | 
me your free manual, “Daylight in School Classrooms." | 
eric U8 
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NEWS... 


Mexican Educator Elected 
Director of UNESCO 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — “The election 
of Jaime Torres Bodet as director gen- 
eral of UNESCO is an event of profound 
satisfaction to the U.S. Government.” 

So said the Department of State 
when the news of Bodet’s election 
reached Washington from Beirut, Leb- 
anon, where UNESCO held its 1948 
general conference. 

The State Department then sent its 
congratulations to Mr. Bodet, Mexico's 
Minister of Foreign Relations. 






FoldeR:- Way 
PARTITIONS 
MAKE THE 
SMALL 
SCHOOL 
MORE 


USABLE 


Schools both large and small are 
discovering that the separation 
of classrooms by sound-retarding 
folding partitions, such as the 
Richards-Wilcox FoldeR-Way 
Partition pictured above, most 
effectively corrects over-crowd- 
ing. Two rooms can be instantly 
converted into one larger room. 
Note the natural slate blackboards 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg, 


Mr. Bodet, now 46, began his career 
as a teacher. At the age of 20 he was 
made chief of the department of li- 
braries of the Ministry of Education of 
Mexico. Later he taught French litera- 
ture for several years at the National 
University of Mexico. 

From 1943 to 1946 he was Minister 
of Education in Mexico. It was dur- 


ing this period that the ministry car- 
ried on an intensive campaign against 
illiteracy in Mexico. 

Mr. Bodet will serve until 1955. His 
headquarters will be in Paris. 


and recessed chalk rails. Also the 
flush attractive surfaces of these 


partition doors. 

Such equipment provides an ex- 
tremely desirable and economical 
arrangement for schools of every 
size. Before building or remodeling, 
consult our nearest office about 
the installation of R-W FoldeR- 
Way Partitions in your school. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
SUPERINTENDENTS ... 


Jay D. Conner has resigred as assist- 
ant superintendent for instruction at 
San Diego, Calif., to accept a position 
as associate superintendent of public in- 
struction and chief of the division of 
instruction in the California State De- 
partment of Education. He succeeds 
Ralph R. Fields, who has been appointed 
professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

John M. Riecks has been named asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools in 
charge of buildings and grounds for 
the District of Columbia. Mr. Riecks 
had been administrative officer of the 
District department of business admin- 
istration. 

Clyde Parker, of 
schools at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been 
elected president of the Iowa Superin- 
tendents’ Association. 

Samuel E. McDonald has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Monessen, Pa. Candler B. McMillan, 
supervising principal of schools at Bes- 
succeeded Mr. McDonald as 


superintendent 


semer, Pa., 
principal of Brentwood High School, 
Pittsburgh. 

William R. Odell, superintendent of 
schools, Oakland, Calif., will become 
professor of school administration at 
Stanford University this month. 

Gladys Shanks, deputy superintend- 
ent, has been appointed to serve the 
unexpired term of Anna McLean 
superintendent of schools, Cavalier 
County, North Dakota. Miss McLean 
has resigned because of ill health. 


Philip L. Garland has been named 


as 


headmaster of Scarborough School, 
Scarborough, N.Y. He was formerly 
headmaster of Carteret School, West 


Orange, N.]. 

Jackson Price, district superintendent 
of Shasta Union High School District 
and principal of Shasta Union High 
School, Redding, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed to the state curriculum commis- 
sion by Roy E. Simpson, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 


OTHERS... 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Wash- 
ington, is one of fourteen persons named 
to the executive committee of the state 
coordinating council for the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. W. Virgil Smith, 
assistant superintendent of schools in 
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Here’s why it’s easier to teach—easier to learn—on a 
Royal Typewriter: 

Royal has a dream touch! The instant you tap a 
Royal key you can feel the swift responsive action— 
the pressure-free obedience of key to finger. 





For thanks to Acceleraction—Royal type bars actu- 

ally increase speed as they approach the paper, without 
increase in the operator’s effort. 
Royals have finger-tip controls! All the controls 
on a Royal Typewriter are scientifically placed so that 
students learn in logical sequence and with economy 
of movement. 

Correct use of the convenient controls quickly 
becomes habit! 

Royal has “‘Magic”’ Margin! The student sets the 
margin where she wants it with the flick of her finger. 


OY, 


World’s No. I 
Typewriter 





Made by the world’s largest manufacturer 
of typewriters. 


“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of 
the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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SITU ANIES 
LOVE RoyAL ! 


She simply slides the carriage to the selected spot, 
flicks the lever—and she’s all set. No reaching from 
carriage to keyboard—no fumbling with margin stops. 
It’s that much easier to teach—and learn—margin 
setting with ““Magic” Margin. 

And Royal offers many other exclusive features for 
easier teaching, faster learning! 


P.S. Royals are tamper-proof! The operating parts of 
the Royal are protected against inquisitive, inexperi- 
enced fingers. Royals are sturdy—spend more time on 
the job, take less time out for repairs! 

Get Royal’s helpful booklet called “Typing Better 
Letters.” Write Dept.3A, Royal Typewriter Company, 
Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y., or see your 


local representative! 


.. . With ROYAL! 

















NEWS... 


Seattle, also is a member of the com- 
mittee, which will serve as a_policy- 
making body for UNESCO activities. 
Margaret M. Brayton has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the international 
committee on children’s museums estab- 
lished by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
(UNESCO). Miss Brayton is 
curator-supervisor of the Detroit public 
schools’ children’s museum and a mem- 
ber of Wayne University College of 


zation 


Education’s cooperating faculty. 


™» 





— 


Milton J. Gold has been appointed to 
the staff of the office of the Washing- 
ton state superintendent of public in- 
struction. He is supervisor of curric- 
ulum. 

Mary V. Gutteridge, head of the de- 
partment of early childhood education, 
is back at Merrill-Palmer School, De- 
troit, after spending a year’s leave in 
Australia, her former home. 

Arthur T. Tait, formerly educational 
statistician for the public schools of Los 
Angeles County, now is assistant direc- 





Why do se Many Profer Gas | 
CHAMOIS=“/¢ Yowels? | 


MOSINEE TOWELS. 


.. chamois-like in appearance | 


...are soothing to the skin. They “drink in” maximum water, 
fast... that’s the dryability you want in a towel. They do not 
“lint”. The natural toughness of Mosinee sulphate fibres gives 
them great strength, so they don’t come apart in use. For further 


information, write... 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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tor of research and technical services, 
California Test Bureau, Los Angeles. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 


Harold Benjamin, dean of the college 
of education, University of Maryland, is 
the newly elected chairman of the Na- 
tional Conimission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education. He 
succeeds Ernest O. Melby, dean of the 
college of education, New York Uni- 
versity. Virgil Rogers, superintendent 
of schools, Battle Creek, Mich., was 
elected vice chairman. 

Frank N. Freeman, dean of the Uni- 
versity of California School of Educa- 
tion since 1939, has retired. 

Donald W. Berger is a newly ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
De Kalb. 

Frederick H. Stutz, assistant profes- 
sor of education at Cornell University, 
has been appointed director of the sum- 
mer session to succeed Charles W. Jones, 
professor of English, who was named 
dean of the graduate school. 

Dr. Karl K. Bigelow, professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been appointed to repre- 
sent the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews on the United States 
National Commission for the United 
Nations Education, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. The commission ad- 
vises the government and serves as a 
link with national voluntary organiza- 
tions in matters relating to UNESCO. 

Alfred D. Simpson, associate profes- 
sor of education at Harvard University, 
has been promoted to a full professor- 
ship. 

Chester C. Maxey, dean of the division 
of social sciences at Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Wash., has been appoint- 
ed president of the college, succeeding 
the late Winslow S. Anderson. 


DEATHS... 


Dr. Clifford Woody, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, died of 
a heart attack November 20. He was 64 
years old. Before he went to the uni- 
versity in 1916 as a teacher, Dr. Woody 
was superintendent of schools at Gas- 
ton, Mich. 

Dr. John L. Tildsley, who retired in 
1937 as an associate superintendent of 
schools in New York City, died Novem- 
ber 21 at the age of 81. He had spent 
forty years in continuous service in the 
New York City school system. 
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Every school, regardless of type or size, has a 
ventilating problem that must be solved. Architects 
and their engineers know that unit ventilators will 
provide more comfortable, healthful, schoolroom air 
conditions at all times than any other system. 


All the essentials of proper ventilation are 
answered by unit ventilators. Correct classroom 
temperatures are maintained at all times — over- 
heating is eliminated and unhealthful drafts are pre- 
vented. Air motion or diffusion to all parts of the 
classroom keeps cool, dry air circulating about the 
pupils, 

What about the cost? Architects have learned, 
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through actual experience, that unit ventilators — 
with their greater efficiency — are also the most 
economical answer to the schoolroom ventilating 
problem. This applies to operating and maintenance 
as well as initial costs. Only with unit ventilators is 
it possible to handle the ventilation problem of each 
room individually without affecting the temperature 
in any other classroom in the building. This assures 
minimum fuel consumption. 


Architects and engineers can also point out the 
other distinct advantages that result in the selection 
of unit ventilators for outstanding schools all over 
America. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


Since 1906 Manufacturers of Quality Heating and Ventilating Products 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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COMING EVENTS 








DECEMBER 


27-30. Joint meeting of Science Teach- 
ing Societies of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science and Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


JANUARY 


14-15. Midwest Suburban Superintend- 
ents, Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 


13-16. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, New York City. 





problems. 


neering Department. 


teed. 
FREE; 





FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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From Coast to Coast the HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS | 


HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS-HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS } 


HORN, with years of experience and skill, offers to 
every schoo! planner the services of the Horn Engi- 


Horn installations are guaran- 


Write for the HORN BOOK. Madlezee SCHOOL PLANNING 


A complete book with photographs, plans and specifications. 


HORNBROTHERSCO. | 


A DIVISION OF HORN INDUSTRIES 





Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


14-17. National School Service Institute, 
Chicago. 

20-23. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators regional conference, San Fran- 


Cisco. 


20-23. N.E.A. Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals regional conference, 
San Francisco. 


21. American Educational Research As- 


sociation regional meeting, San Francisco. 


23-26. American Association of Junior 


Colleges, San Francisco. 











AND HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS are making one | 
Gym do the job of three. With emphasis on careful 


planning Horn offers a ‘‘tested’’ solution to gym 


ESTABLISHED 1909 
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24-26. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, St. Louis. 


26-March 2. National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Chicago. 


27-March 2. A.A.S.A. regional conference, 
St. Louis. 


27-March 2. N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals regional confer- 
ence, St. Louis. 


28-March 1. American Educational Re- 
search Association regional meeting, St. Louis. 


28-March 2. Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, N.E.A., St. Louis. 


MARCH 
27-30. A.A.S.A. regional conference, Phila- 
delphia. 


27-30. N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals regional conference, Phila- 
delphia. 


28. American Educational Research As- 
sociation regional meeting, Philadelphia. 


_ 29-April 1. International Lighting Exposi- 
tion and Conference, Chicago. 

31-April 2. Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, University of Nebraska, 


Lincoln. 


APRIL 
4-7. National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago. 


13-16. Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 


17-22. Joint meeting, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, and Eastern District Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 


tion, Boston. 


18-22. Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion study conference, Salt Lake City. 

19-22. Convention of American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, Boston. 


JUNE 
20-22. National Conference of Student 
Councils, Cincinnati. 
JULY 
3-8. National Education Association, Bos- 
ton. 


3-8. Depattment of Administrative Wom- 
en in Education, Boston. 


3-8. N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Boston. 


_ 11-22. Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Boston. 

25-Aug. 19. N.E.A. Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership, Washington, D.C. 


OCTOBER 
10-12. County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, Memphis, Tenn. 
13-15. American Conference of Teacher 
Examiners, Chicago. 
13-17. National Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials, Indianapolis. 
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As Necessary as the 
Typewriter Itself - - - 
If Peak Performance 
is to be .Expected! 





Increases efficiency Adjustable to any height from 


Reduces fatigue 26 inches to 30 inches. Free 


Less eye strain copy of “Know Your Typewriter 





Improves posture Height” sent on request. 


Business office Adjustable Typewriting Desk 


appearance CLASSROOM MODEL 
5248 HOHMAN AVENUE HAMMOND, INDIANA 











en | ~~ 


Planning a New Laboratory 







Before planning your new laboratory, be sure to look 


over the new HAMILTON Catalog of Laboratory Equip- 
ment. This big. revised edition of HAMILTON'S Catalog 


illustrates and describes a complete line of standard, 


time proven designs. These standard designs solve 85%, 


of all laboratory planning problems. For the 15% of 


special cases which involve other problems, the catalog 

illustrates a stock line of flexible units. These units can 
be combined into assemblies to suit any need. 
ADDITIONAL HELP FOR YOU ..... 


HAMILTON Engineers will help you solve your particu- 
lar layout problems. There is no obligation for this ser- 
vice. Send in the coupon below for full information. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 





Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. NS-1-49 
Please send a copy of the new HAMILTON Laboratory Equipment Catalog 
No. 211 to: 








a : A : nememmnee — : “ai . Name...... WATS Bas 
a LABORATORY : Position... ae na School..-.-as Wen 

a | Addr Y RBA ‘ * 

£0 U IPMENT . i ve oe Ra DET Zone State 
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THE BOOK SHELF 








ADMINISTRATION 


The Administration of Schools for Better 
Living. Edited by Dan H. Cooper. Proceedings 
of the Cooperative Conference for Administra- 
tive Officers of Public and Private Schools, 
Northwestern University— University of Chicago, 
1948. Vol. XI. University of Chicago Press. 
$3.50. 

Redirecting Education. 
men’s Week Proceedings. 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

High School—What’s in It for Me? Prepared 
for the Commission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion for Youth by the U.S. Office of Education. 


Order from American Technical Society, Drexel 
at 58th St., Chicago 37. Pp. 12. 


A copy of the School- 
University of Penn- 


547 Over Average 


Gain in 
Grade 


Placement 


et 


This study, recently conducted in a 
public school, produced results that may 


be accepted as typical. 


Obviously there can be no prediction 


«eee 20 minutes’ daily use of 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscope 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


The Student Council in the Secondary Schoels 
of Texas. By Lois Hanna MacGuffie and J. G. 


Umstattd. Research Study No. 6, Texas Study 
of Secondary Education, Austin. Pp. 24. 50 
cents. 

The Elementary-School Principalship—Today 
and Tomorrow. Twenty-seventh yearbook, 


N.E.A. Department of Elementary-School Prin- 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 


$3, 


cipals, 


D.C. 


CURRICULUM 


A New Geometry for Secondary Schools. By 
Theodore Herberg and Joseph B. Orleans. D. C. 


Heath and Co., Boston 16. Pp. 406. $1.92. 


Building Our America. By Clyde B. Moore, 






140 leading reading 
clinics and 1,000 
school systems are 
using the Keystone 
Tachistoscope 
successfully. 


of the gain in grade placement under 

other conditions . . . but an examination of this reme- 
dial reading study (and others made with regular 
classes) will be helpful in approximating the progress 


attainable. 


The Reports of Tachistoscopic Studies will be sent 
upon request, entirely without obligation. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 1892 — PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 
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Fred B. Painter, Helen M. Carpenter and Ger- 
trude M. Lewis. Scribner Social Studies Series. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. 468. 


Literature and Life in America. By Dudley 
Miles and Robert C. Pooley. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago. Pp. 726. $2.80. 


Literature and Life in England. By Dudley 


Miles and Robert C. Pooley. Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago. Pp. 822. $3. 


(Revision of Centerville.) 
By Paul R. Hanna, Genevieve Anderson Hoyt 
and William S. Gray. Hanna socia) studies pro- 
gram of the Curriculum Foundation Series, for 
third grade. Four-color illustrations. Scott, 


Foresman and Company, Chicago. Pp. 288. $1.32. 


New Centerville. 


Happy Days With Our Friends. By Elizabeth 
Montgomery and W. W. Bauer, M.D.; William 
S. Gray, reading director. Primer in the health 
and personal development program of the Cur- 
riculum Foundation Series, first semester of first 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago. 

96 cents. 


grade. 


Pp. 95. 


EQUIPMENT 
Purchase, Care and Repair of Athletic Equip- 
ment. By Kenneth L. Meyer, assistant football 
coach, Indiana State Teachers College. Educa- 
tional Publishers, Inc., 122 N. Seventh St., St. 
Louis 1. Po. 160. $3.50. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Publicity Manual. Edited by W. 
Emerson Reck. Sponsored by the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Association and endorsed 
by the Association of American Colleges and 
N.E.A. Department of Higher Education. Harper 
& Brothers, New York. $3. 


College 


Graduate Training for Educational Personnel 
Work. By Corinne LaBarre, American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Series VI, No. 11; Vol. XII, Octo- 
ber 1948. Pp. 54. $1. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Our Grand Rapids Schools. A brief statement 
of philosophy, objectives and practices presented 
through large photographs. Board of education, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. A. W. Krause, superin- 
tendent. Pp. 29. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


American Standard Practice for School Light- 
ing. Sponsored by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society and American Institute of Architects; 
approved by the American Standards Associa- 


tion, Ine. Illuminating Engineering Society, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 10. Pp. 79. 50 
cents. 
VOCATIONAL 
The Outlook for Women in Occupations Re- 


lated to Science. Bulletin No. 223-8, Women’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. Available 
from Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Pp. 33. 15 cents. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 
Separation of Church and State in the United 
States. By Alvin W. Johnson and Frank H. 
Yost. University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis 14. Pp. 279. $4.50. 


1948-49. 31st 
Beacon S&t., 


Handbook of Private Schools, 
edition. By Porter Sargent, 11 
Boston 8. Pp. 1023. $8. 


The Librarian and the Teacher in General 


Education. By B. Lamar Johnson, Eloise Lind- 
strom and others. American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago. $2. 

UNESCO, What It Is, What It Does and 


What You Can Do to Help. Published for the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO by the 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. Depart- 
ment of State Publication 3225. 
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A fe Y ) / ) 
PERFECT ff aN Me h 


Nese ue 
PAR Se (Ve 


No. 68-265 


NOT MASTERKEYED 


No. 68-264 


MASTERKEYED 





YOU CAN GET IDEAL SELF-LOCKING 
COMBINATION LOCKS 
ty NATIONAL LOCK 

WITH OR WITHOUT MASTERKEY FEATURE 


Whether you want shackle locks that are 
masterkeyed for authorized opening when nec- 
essary or locks without this feature, 
NATIONAL LOCK has them for prompt de- 
livery. With rugged, double steel construction 
... Stainless steel outer case (on 68-264 
lock)...and black baked enamel dial with 
white high-visibility gradations... these 

fine locks assure LOW COST PROTECTION 
and simplified locker control. Write us 

on your school letterhead for a FREE sample. 


NATIONAL LOCK’S CONVENIENT 


LOCK RECORD BOOK 


MAKES CONTROL MUCH EASIER 


Accompanying each lock shipment are combi- 
nation charts for keeping essential lock information. 
With orders of 100 locks or more, a beautiful 
leatherette binder for these charts is sent FREE. 


IN NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD @© FTLLINOIS 


\ 
AY 


i... W LOCK Devision 
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With Water Tank and 
Vacuum for Rug Scrubbing 





With Dispenser 
for Hot Waxing 


we Meltipele - Purpose 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE MACHINE THAT’S 
“we Sizeein Onef «x 


Here is a floor-maintenance ma- _ Interchangeable 
chine that not only can be used for 3r4shes, Pads, 
Sanding Disc 

many types of floor care, but also 

affords the further economy of a 
machine that is two sizes in one. 
This 100 Series Finnell, in one of 
the larger sizes as shown above at 
left, can be reduced to the small 
size unit shown in circle. 


Note the low, trailer-type construc- 
tion of the machine, and how easily 
it goes beneath desks and seats. 
Thus it is ideal for use in schools, 
working as effectually in class- 
rooms as in corridors, gymnasium, 
and other large areas. 





Wire Brushes 


As easy to handle as a household 
vacuum cleaner, yet this Finnell is 
powerful... fast...and thorough. 
Mounts a G. E. Drip-Proof Capac- 
itor Motor...is equipped with 
Timken Bearings. Smooth and 
noiseless in performance. A pre- 
cision product throughout. Three 
sizes: 13, 15, and 18-inch brush 


diameter. 









Polishing Pad 


Steel-Wool Pad 
The nearby Finnell man is readily avail- 
able for training your maintenance 
operators in the proper use of Finnell 
equipment. For consultation, free floor 
survey, demonstration, or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System,Inc., 201 East St.,Elkhart, 
Ind. Branch Offices in all principal cities 
of the United States and Canada. 


FINMNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ “Ai 


Dianowrs and Specialists in ' PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 





Sanding Disc 


























DARNELL CASTERS | * TANGLEPROOF 


MOP STICKS 
GEERPRES 


Producers of the 
Mopping Equipment 

with the amazing 
service record 





















WAY LY MAY eT | 
Dependability” licen 


or Clamps 








DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13 NY * Nothing to 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6 TL Off Wear Out 





| *%& Accomodates 
Any Size Mop 


16 to 36 oz. 
AS AS 
Ey Self-adjusting 


Spring Tension 
holds mop securely 


wy 


GEERPRES WRINGER, INC. siocucco. scx 















Write for 
Catalog 946 





























DURAKOTE 


The Superior Finish For: 

GYMNASIUMS and ALL TYPES OF FLOORS, CORK CARPET, 
WORN LINOLEUM .. . IDEAL FOR TABLE TOPS, DESKS, 
WOODWORK, FURNITURE, etc. 





Durakote is unaffected by soaps or solutions of acid, moisture, 


Take Better Care of ALL Your Floors 
with an ADVANCE “Lowboy” 


With steel wool pads and suitable cleaning solution, the 
ADVANCE “Lowboy” removes all rubber burns from 
gym floors in a hurry, and brightens entire floor. Steel 
wool pads will also buff down floor seal. For polishing, 
regular brushes are used. 

The ADVANCE “Lowboy” scrubs, steel wools, waxes 
or polishes all school floors—corridors, classrooms, 
ibishena, lunchrooms, washrooms, etc. 6 beautifully 
streamlined models, fully enclosed, quiet, long-lived. 
Let ADVANCE put you out in front with clean, well- 
kept floors at lowest maintenance cost. 


Write for literature 


_ ADVANCE ADVANCE 
FLOOR MACHINE CO. “Lowboy” 


2615 4th ST. S. E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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alcohol, etc. is easy to apply. 











BRULIN & COMPANY, 9nc. 


2939 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 





























Ouly 3 Minutes ee te Chauge Class 


YET THE NEW DA-LITE 


PICTURE KING 


LS MEVER TARDY! 


No other large tripod screen is so quickly taken down, 
so easily carried, so speedily set up. A curved handle 
on the beautiful, blue Hammerloid Octagon case 
gives perfect balance in carrying the screen. The 
light-weight aluminum alloy tripod has gravity 
opening legs and a smooth-operating “Slide-A-Matic” 
height adjustment that offers a wide range of high 
DALITE'S and low positions. A critical bubble-type leveler 
FORTIETH allows instant horizontal positioning of case. There 
ANNIVERSARY is 100% protection of the Da-Lite wide-angle Crystal- 
Beaded or Mat White screen fabric. See the Picture 
King at your dealer’s today! 


SEVEN SQUARE and RECTANGULAR SIZES 
from 5 Feet Wide to 8 Feet Wide 





Write for FREE Sample of Crystal-Beaded Screen Fabric and 16 page 
Booklet on the Complete Da-Lite Line! Address Dept. 1 NS 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., CHICAGO 39, ILL. 4 








“QUIET, Please!” 


folate Mm galt 


GAYLORD BOOK TRUCK 
is just that! 





Cushion Rubber tires assure maximum quietness ... ab- 
sorb vibration. 


Ball bearing casters provide easy wheeling . . . eliminate 
squeaks. 


Sloping shelves permit faster scanning of book titles. 


Sturdy oak construction ensures long life. Choice of light or 
dark oak finish. Ready for 


Ends of shelves grooved and bolted for permanent rigidity. IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


e©e@ ©0808 8 @® 


Reasonably priced. Send inquiries to either office. 


Syracuse, N.Y. Stockton, Calif. 


5B 202.. INC. Makers of hatter Library Supplies 


Est. 1896 
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ARCHER 


DENTAL 
CHAIR 











MODEL PD-1 
ASSEMBLY 


Right hand unit is motor driven ball- 

bearing. Variable speed—foot operated. Slip 

clutch, prevents damage to film” Throw-out clutch for re- 
versing. Manual left hand unit has sensitive arm brake. 
Both units mounted on acid resisting white enameled panel 

40” x 18” 
PD-2 complete motor unit only, including 
ot switch, as described above. 








Once more available, this 60 Ib. portable chair 
makes it possible to use any space for dental, eye, 
ear, nose or throat clinic in one or many school 
buildings as needed. Raises, lowers, reclines. Fits 
average adults or children. Equipped with adjust- 
able head rest and cuspidor. Inexpensive, practi- 
cal, durable aluminum and steel construction. Write 








for details. 
ical inet H Typical 16mm Rack 
ie (og Splicers Cleaners (any size—any type) 
MM-119 (illustrated) — all Reels-Cans Proj Tables Where the advantages of P F 
net with key tock. iets we Ry Cases diode! si 280 dileratns | 
40- 400 ft., 20-800 ft. ompiete Line he lds 250-4 t. reels 
48-180 40-1000 . civtbacsimats rnc: 1 187 N., WATER ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





100 filmstrip cans, plus 
ase, 


place. All steel, overall 
utility drawer in 0”. 


size 48” x 72” x 1 






427 WEST 42 ST.e PRODUCTS CORP. © NEW YORK,NY. 


FREE CATALOG TEACHERS’ DESKS READY 


OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS == QF BRONZE FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


for plaques and tablets 


for every school purpose H 0 N 0 W R 0 L L $ 


—all in handsome, im- 


perishable International : 
he fake —are illus- WA R M EM 0 R 1A L bh) 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and AWARD PLAQUES 
custom designs. Write for 


it now—for immediate NAME PLATES | 
use or future reference. A A | 


No charge or obligation. 
Ask for Catalog NS AA 




















No. 327 
PICTURED 














RECESSED 
BACK PANEL— 
SOLID OAK 


Designed to provide 
comfort, an abundance 
of desk and drawer 
space. Solid white oak 
—41” x 29” x 30” high. 
Write for comp! « de- 
tails and price. iow 
ready for shipment. 


| PEABODY No. 260 Steel Movable Desks 


This is one of the most practical 
school seats ever designed. It is roomy, 
comfortable and flexible in use. Pea- 

| body No. 260 has positive adjustment 

| of both seat and desk—-silent adjust- 
able hinges—trouble-free swivel—solid 
Hard Maple top. Comes in new Sun 
Tan color. 


We Vi) C0). 74 e110 Oe CG) THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. | NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 
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Effective Teaching Aids 








HOW THE RESPIRATORY 


SYSTEM FUNCTIONS 





Fully explains the air passages and their functional 
purpose. The exchange of carbon dioxide and oxy- 
gen within the lungs is shown as is the exchange of 
these gases within the body tissues. Mechanism of 
breathing, action of ribs and diaphragm are shown 
by elaborate animated diagrams. 


Other Outstanding Films 


EE 

Be 

ae 

= 

ee 

ee 

me 

3 

3 

= 

3 

9 

le 

RE 

. a HOW TO AVOID MUSCLE STRAINS 
. 4 THE HUMAN SKIN 

7 THE NINE BASIC FUNCTIONAL SYSTEMS OF 
ee THE HUMAN BODY 

Ba THE HUMAN HAIR 

we. KIDNEYS, URETERS AND BLADDER 

= THE HUMAN THROAT 

ae OUR FEET 

as 
ae 
2. 
te 
’ 





e 14mm Sound Films e 


Write for latest Catalog and full details 





GET REAL SHOWER SAFETY 


1. Positive pressure-actuated protection from scalds. 

2. Guaranteed performance. Accuracy within 2°F., even with pressure. 
changes up to 85% 

3. Automatically shuts ‘down flow if either hot or cold water fails. 

4. Only Safetymix has the Patented Flow Control Spindle with one moving 
part to regulate all valve functions. Easy to fix as a faucet. 

5. a design. Smart chrome finish in both exposed and concealed 

models. 
. Costs no more than ordinary valves. 


ON THE JOB. PROOF 


Pratt & Whitney, General Electric Co., du Pont Co., Ford Motor Co., 
Mass. General Hospital, Hotels Statler, Netherland Plaza, Ritz- 
Carlton; Harvard University, William and Mary College, University 
of Chicago, Stanford University, University of Washington, U. S. Army 
and Navy and Y. M. C. A.’s. 

WHEN YOU SPECIFY, STOCK OR INSTALL SAFETYMIX 

YOU CAN BE SURE OF SAFETY IN THE SHOWER. 

Send for bulletin and prices. 
THERE 1S A SYMMONS REPRESENTATIVE NEAR YOU. 


ENGINEERS: 


“791 TREMONT ST., BO 
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FLOOR SANDERS 


five m 





| Caekeloe 


| ON EVERYDAY 
| MAINTENANCE 


Wilh Houde 





MAINTENANCE 
MACHINES 
FOR ALL FLOORS 


Whether wood, marble, terrazzo, 
linoleum, rubber tile, asphalt, 
concrete or composition floors 
—you can keep floors /ooking 
right... with less labor and lower 
cost... using an American De- 
Luxe Machine! This universal 
machine can be equipped to 
scrub, scour, steel wool, polish 
and buff or disc sand. Maintains 
full power and brush speed on 
any floor. Safety-Grip Switch on 
handle for positive “off-on” 
action...plus more new im- 
proved features. Three sizes— 
13, 15 and 17 inch. Send coupon 
for catalog and prices — no 
obligation. 


MERICAN 






FLOOR MACHINES*PORTABLE TOOLS 





THE AMERICAN FLOOR 
SURFACING MACHINE CO. 


548 So. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
Please send latest catalog on the following, without 





obligation. 
(] Maintenance Machines (] Small Sanders 
(] Saws (]) Floor em {] Floor Sanders 
INGMO Ss Shee, Pree baka cbse RAR: - 
ee pee xr ¥ Oy. Ww he 

Sit eS Oe sO. 
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CULLINAN DIAMOND 








Floor Treatment and Maintenance 
JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
+ 





% The world has never seen its equal, matchless in 
beauty and quality and like the Cullinan Diamond, 
Hillyard kept floors are overwhelming in their 
beauty, cleanliness and sparkle... kept that way by | 











the matchless quality of Hillyard Floor Treatments, a a". 
Maintenance Products, and Floor Machines. A prod- og RT 
uct for every type of floor, every type of building. [| =o 
%& The Hiltonian “Lowboy"—twin-brush, scrub- o : 
bing, polishing, waxing and steel wooling machine. FREE REQUEST 







Underslung, exclusive patented features, adjust- 
able spring handle, adjustable wheels. Interlock- 
ing and interchangeable brushes. Three sizes— 
16", 19", and 22". Co-ordinated speed, power 
and weight. 


% Hillyards have a Nation-wide Organ- 
ization of Floor Treatment ''Maintaineers,'' 
there is one in your vicinity. His advice 
and recommendations are given at no obli- 
gation. Call, write or wire him today for 
his help. 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES 


. 
. 
. 
1947 BROADWAY. 


Sao Prancioce 10, caiit. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. srancnes in Principat cities ya MOnDMaY 
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EDWARY 


AON 


' 





BRONZE 


a There 1s no more distinctive 
tribute to those who served 


THURMADUKE MAKES MASS FEEDING than an impressive memorial 
EASIER AND MORE PROFITABLE in BRONZE 

















Easier — because sectional heat control of this modern A permanent Honor Roll, 
food warmer provides the heat that’s exactly right for each 
different food — prevents “steamed-out” flat taste .. . plaque, or memorial hand- 
cuts food waste to a minimum. Easier — because you can finished by McGann crafts- 
switch interchangeable top plates around to suit your par- men will symbolize vour 
ticular needs. Easier — because Thurmaduke is waterless / 4 


— you waste no time handling an old-fashioned, unsanitary remembrance in a most digni- 
water pan. hed and expressive manner 
More economical in so many ways! Saves you 30 to 70 


per cent on gas or electrical bills since you waste no fuel W fey 
heating a water pan. Installation costs less — no water e invite your inquiry on * 
supply or sewer connection necessary. DON carries all the either standard or special de- 
varied models, from counter to portable type. signs 

Depend on DON, always, for all the best equipment. 
Ranges, refrigerators, griddles, fryers, broilers. Chinaware, a a oe a 





glassware, cutlery, linens. 50,000 ITEMS SOLD BY DON — 
AND ALWAYS, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY BACK. Write for the DON salesman to call. In 
Chicago, Phone Calumet 5—1300. 


enduring as bronze.” 








HORACE 


T F McGANN & SONS CO 


Art Bronze Founders since 1869 


80 Village St., Somerville 43, Mass. 





EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


2201S. LaSalle St. - Dept. 7 * Chicago 16, Ill. 
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HOLMES 










my 


Sound-on-Film 


The smooth quiet movement of 
this new Holmes Projector 
triples the film life—insures per- 
fect, rock-steady pictures. 


PROJECTOR 








The new REXARC with 
high intensity arc lamp, 
40 watt output amplifier, 
and newest coaxial high 
and low frequency 
speaker, available. Write 
for the new catalog de- 
tailing the advanced features found only in a REX 
16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD STREET > CHICAGO 14, ILL. 











N Cu / PORTABLE 
TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYER 


P. A. SYSTEM 


5 ak 


NEWCOMB TR-16- 


- " The first real improvement in a tran- 
scription player in years. Never before has any player answered so 


thoroughly the schools need for ruggedness, serviceability, performance | 


and ease of handling. The Newcomb TR-16 plays recordings up to 1712” 
diameter at 33/3 or 78 R.P.M. with variable speed for pitch and tempo 
control. A full 10 watts of undistorted power. Uses a heavy-duty 12” 
speaker with kick proof grill. Has mike input with separate volume con- 
trols for mixing speech with records. Individual bass and treble tone 
controls. Underwriters approved. Entire unit weighs only 3812 lbs., size 
only 1614" x 16%" x 12”, 


Snvestigate this pe ee player or 
wrile today for full particulars 


S| Oo y wn_LD G .£ 








a eo 


DEPT.D. 6824 LEXINGTON AVE., 


HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


| 
AUDIO PRODUCTS:CO. | 
| 
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OF ANY CLASSROOM... 


|and for good reason too because Copy-rite Liquid Duplicators 
are built to be used by anyone . . . the most inexperienced 
student can transform blank 
paper into bright, easy-to-read 
reproductions quickly, simply and 
most important, clearly. Copy-rite 
Liquid Duplicators have no gad- 
gets. They operate and run with- 
out fuss or bother. You don’t 











even get your hands dirty from start 
to finish. 


The illustration below of the Unit 
Master is an important element of liquid 








duplicator operation. You simply type, 
draw or write what you want on a 
piece of paper, then every line is trans- 
| ferred to the back of that paper. You put the sheet in any 
| Copy-rite Liquid Duplicator and whizz—200 or more copies. 


Of course, we are proud to give details about the Copy-rite 
Liquid Duplicator such as 
gravity feed rollers, visible 
fluid supply, unit master 
sheets which can be erased 
or corrected without 

\ trouble, etc. But in the 

\ school room it’s perform- 

\ ance that counts and you 

wii, 7 have never seen such 

a machine for this. 





WOLBER DUPLICATOR & SUPPLY CO. 

1229 Cortland St. 

Chicago 14, Ill. 

Please [] send literature and samples 
C] arrange for a demonstrati 
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FOR MAXIMUM WAXED 
FLOOR PROTECTION 
and BEAUTY 


Churchill's ALADDIN Challenges 
any other floor WAX on the market 


Fully approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Aladdin self- 
polishing, anti-slip, non-inflammable Liquid Floor Wax challenges 
any other on the market! It provides a hard, protective coating 
for floor coverings such as rubber tile, asphalt tile, linoleum, 
varnished wood and other materials commonly used .. . holds 
dirt on the surface, prevents wearing underneath, makes sweep- 
ing-cleaning much easier. Its transparency and high lustre assure 
exceptional floor beauty. Aladdin is most economical, too ... 
spreads farther, lasts longer, prevents wear of sealers, and less 
is removed by mopping. Call your Churchill distributor or rep- 
resentative, or write... 


CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR FLOOR AND 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 







Save time. 
on all = 
Sanding jobs...ee 


SKIL Belt Sander! 


Desks, blackboards, sash, drawers, 
cabinets, stair treads—SKIL Belt Sander 


Another popular SKIL Tool 


does any surfacing job...on any 
material in halls, gyms or classrooms. Tools 
Works fast...saves time and effort. Per- 


fect balance and steady belt speed 
assure smooth, ripple-free finishing. No SKILSAW, INC. 
> oar : “tied 5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
complicated changes. Easily adjustable Factory Branches in 
: : Principal Cities 
handles. Call your SKIL Tool Distributor te Conedos SERTOOLE, LTD. 
for a demonstration today. 6 Portiand St., Toronto, Ont. 














MADE 
STRONGER . . . TO LAST LONGER 





McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School towels 

. carefully, strongly woven to the specifications of 
school men, cost less because they last longer. 20”x40” 
shrunk size ...2 ply yarns throughout ... heavy tape 
edges ... available in a variety of color styles for easy 
school identification. Complete information on an 
efficient towel plan designed especially for your school 
will be sent on request. Write Geo. McArthur & Sons, 


Inc., Baraboo, Wisconsin. i 


McARTHUR., 











SERVICE 


Just preceding the back cover in this and 
every issue—there’s a detachable, postage 
prepaid card ... to help you get product { 
information on one or a dozen items with 


a minimum of effort and time. As you read 





the advertising pages and the descriptions 


b] 


in the “What’s New” section, check the items 
that interest you ... use the card. Sign it, 
mail it. The manufacturer of each item 


checked will be asked to send you complete 


details, no charge, no obligation. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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300 WATT 
Triple Purpose 


2X2 SLIDE AND FILMSTRIP 


PROJECTOR 


Silent Blower Cooling gives maximum 

protection to filmstrip or slides. Exclusive GoldE 

' self-rewind. Receding aperture plates. Instant 

q i Framing. Choice of slide carriers. Available 

with coated Anastigmat lens. Modern, rugged, 
very stable. Light weight, easily portable. 


Write for Filmatic Bulletin No. 452 





1220-E WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. 


ee ee 


Locker trouble 
slows up the 
whole school 


A a 


Don’t let lost keys... 


forgotten combinations . 


ete tli 


waste any more staff and 

; student time in your school. 
Solve locker problems once and 
for all with controlled pro- 

tection . . . dependable, Master- 
Charted Dudley Locks on all 

lockers. Rugged Dudley Locks 


are guaranteed for two years. 





RD-2 


Rotating combination dial, 3-tumbler, 


mechanism in stainless stee] case. Dial numbers black 
on white for easy reading. Self-locking . . . dial spins 
off combination numbers when hasp is pushed home. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 110, Chicago 6, Ill. 


rustproofed 


No budget expense 
Write for details of 
the Dudley Self- 


Financing Plan used 





schools. 





by many 
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EVERYTHING 





$4950* 


complete 


BIG PERFORMER FOR SMALLER BUDGETS 













feed operates simply and easily. Adjust- 
ments for various size papers quickly 
made. Single feed arm allows convenient 
loading of paper. Easily inked, perfo- 
rated drum accommodates standard 
legal size stencils. 


Sturdily constructed for years of quality service. 
Write for Complete Catalog 
Offered by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 










Www 


“NEW FLOOR’. 


HP [I \\NSSNSS 


BRIGHTNESS 






@ Exclusive Brillo 
cross-stranded quality 
steel fibers, in solid 
disc pads, quickly re- 
move grime and give 
satiny polish to waxed 
floors. Four grades—for 
scouring, wet or dry 
cleaning, hardening 
and polishing wax. 
Quick acting, long 
wearing, low cost. 
Sizes for all machines, 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


SEND FOR HELPFUL FOLDER ON LOW-COST FLOOR UPKEEP 
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BLAKESLEL SS 

















WV 











Duco fin 


no-GEAR pPEELER gleamney con 





Built-in drawertype 
peel trap req uires no ad- 
ditional fluor space and 
is easy to clean. 





No-gear drive elimi- 
nates noisy gears and 
expensive and incon- 
venient replacement of 
worn parts. 


STREAMLINED, 


struction. 








SPACE-SAVING DESIGN 


Here is the ultimate in functional design and engineering 
achievement. These revolutionary new Blakeslee Peelers, use 
far less floor space. Their streamlined, smooth lines permit 
easier cleaning and are more easily adaptable to any kitchen 
layout. Door opening can be easily adjusted to four different 





positions. Also furnished with long legs for direct discharge 


DON’T THROW AWAY 


into a sink. 










(| Hand peeling is costly .. 
of potatoes and vegetables. Blakeslee- 
Built Peelers are made with an abra- 


?. BUSHEL OF EVERY 5! 


. wastes 20% 


sive disc and abrasive 
side walls in the peeling 
chamber. This makes 
possible a more rapid 
and thorough peeling... 
eliminates ‘“‘flats’ ... 
removes only the thin 
outer skin... saves all 
of the vegetable and its 
precious food value for 
serving. Cut cost! Start 
saving today witha 
Blakeslee no-gear Peeler. 


wos BLAKESLEE 


DISHWASHERS 


G. $. BLAKESLEE & CO., Main Office: CICERO STA., CHICAGO 50 
NEW YORK, N.Y. TOR 
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PEELERS ° MIXERS 


ONTO, ONT. 
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NeW Razedand’ Centralized 
$81 Radio-Sound System 





Offers Complete Program Facilities 
for Maximum Teaching and 
Administrative Benefits . . . 


The new RAULAND S81 Centralized Sound System provides 
complete audio facilities (Radio, Phonograph, Microphone 
and Intercommunication) to serve the modern school. Here 
is the means for effective administrative control of your 
entire school plant from a single, central point. Permits 
instant communication with any or all classrooms; provides 
emergency paging and call (for fire drills, accidents, etc.). 
Unsurpassed as an educational aid, the $81 provides selected 
FM and AM radio broadcasts for cultural and instructive 
purposes; plays and distributes recordings and transcrip- 
tions; makes possible broadcasts of school dramatic pro- 
grams and activities; serves effectively as an aid for special- 
ized instruction in musical appreciation, languages, and 
dramatics. Versatile in performance, dependably proved in 
operation, the RAULAND $81 Centralized Sound System is 
priced within the budget of the average school. 


Make sure your Sound System will have these features... 


@ DUAL CHANNEL FACILITIES. One Channel permits distribution of 
radio, phonograph or microphone eee to any selected room 
or to all rooms, while second Ch usly permits inter- 
communication with any room. 

@ FM-AM-SW Radio. Covers AM (Standard Broadcast), new FM 
band (including civic educational frequencies), and Short Wave. 





@ Dual-Speed Transcription Type Phonagraph. Plays records of all 
sizes, including 16-inch educational transcriptions. 


@ Permits distribution of microphone program from any desired 
location, as well as from central control cabinet. 


@ Powerful paging coverage. Has Emergency Call feature. 


@ Ec ical installati uses new balanced line wiring to speak- 
ers; no wire shielding is required. 





The RAULAND S81 System is designed to remain modern 
for years. It offers unusual flexibility, superb tone quality 
and trouble-free dependability. Let us show you, without 
obligation, how RAULAND Centralized Sound can integrate 
the activities and benefit the educational program of your 
school. Write us today. 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 


4243 N. KNOX AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 





RADIO « SOUND « INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 116. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Lektro Tuner 





The new Lektro Tuner is an electronic 
device for tuning musical instruments. 
With this device an entire band or or- 
chestra can tune at once, with assured 
accuracy and in a minimum amount of 
time. 

Enclosed in a handy gray wrinkle fin- 
ish metal carrying case, the tuner is oper- 
ated by simply flicking a switch when 
an uninterrupted and invariable A or 
Bb is sounded. The volume can be in- 
creased from a whisper to a tone audible 
over a large auditorium. Two tone quali- 
ties, oboe and flute, are produced by 
vacuum tubes and the tuner provides 
basic standard from A-435 to A-445. It 
operates on 110-120 volt, 60 cycles, AC 
or DC. The whole unit weighs only 6% 
pounds and is approximately 4.by 8 by 9 
inches in size. C. G. Conn Ltd., Dept. 
NS, Elkhart, Ind. (Key No. 245) 


Light Directing Glass Blocks 


New prismatic light directing glass 
blocks have been developed for use on 
elevations exposed to direct sunlight. 
The improved prism construction on the 
interior of the blocks is designed to 
minimize brightness contrast to give a 
uniform diffusion. by redirecting trans- 
mitted light. 

Soft-light edge blocks are another new 
development to control brightness con 
trast between edges and block faces. 
Introduction of an intermediate glass 
composition between the halves of glass 
blocks during the sealing operation con- 
trols light diffusion and edge brightness 
of the blocks. The new block transmits 
just enough light to provide a comfort- 
able transition between the lighter block 
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surface and the darker mortar joint. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Dept. NS, 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
(Key No. 246) 


Spencer Scholar’s Microscope 


The Spencer Scholar’s Microscope has 
been designed specifically for science 
teaching. Standard Spencer optics are 
employed and the factory adjusted illu- 
minator built into the base makes the 
unit independent of daylight variations. 
The microscope is lower than comparable 
instruments, thus permitting comfortable 
posture for the average student. 

The microscope is so designed that it 
may be moved anywhere on the labora- 





Mie 


tory table without disturbing illumina- 
tion or other adjustments. The instru- 
ment may be lifted by any part without 
danger of parts separating and all parts 
may be locked in place to avoid loss or 
damage. Other features include: low 
priced, easy to replace bulb; more uni- 
form light source and a wider angle of 
illumination; single focusing adjustment 
for critical and rapid adjustment; spring 
loading of the focusing adjustment which 
makes it impossible to break slides; fo- 
cusing control placed low so that fore- 
arms rest naturally on the table, and color 
bands to help identify the power. The 
thoroughly tested unit is sturdily built 
and is available with single, double or 
triple nosepiece.. American Optical Co., 
Scientific Instrument Div., Dept. NS, 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. (Key No. 247) 


Blackboard Renewer 


Endur 2-24 is a product which is ap- 
plied like paint over existing black slate 
to produce a chalkboard of a shade of 
green scientifically proved to give maxi- 
mum readability with minimum eye 
strain. The new coating can be applied 
for less than 4 cents per square foot and 
produces a surface with writing and eras- 
ing qualities equal to a new board, The 
product is easy to apply and the result- 
ing board gives uniform distribution of 
light with no glare. Endur Paint Co., 
Dept. NS, 46 Cornhill, Boston 8, Mass. 
(Key No. 248) 


Electric Typewriter 


The new Remington Electric De Luxe 
typewriter has been designed to permit 
maximum typing efficiency and output. 
All controls are centered on one panel 
which faces the operator and is imme- 
diately at her fingertips. The constant- 
speed electric motor ensures uniformity 
of speed and type impression regard- 
less of power drains. The scientifically 
engineered keyboard has “finger-fit” 
keys which have been designed to con- 
form to the operator’s fingers. This fea- 
ture is said to produce maximum speed 
and reduce operator fatigue. 

While both pica and elite typefaces 
are available on the new electric ma- 
chine, a new typeface, known as Rem- 
ington Rand Type, has been especially 
developed for the machine. It is de- 
signed to enable faster reading and 
clearer copies. The machine is made 
to fit all standard typewriter desks and 
is described as an all-purpose typewriter. 





Remington Rand Inc., Typewriter Div., 
Dept. NS, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. (Key No, 249) 
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Single-Case Filmosound 





The new Single-Case Filmosound re 
cently announced by Bell & Howell was 
developed to meet the demand for light 
ness and extreme portability. The 6 inch 
speaker is mounted on a_ removable 
door in the side of the projector case. 
The door may be swung out at right 
angles to the case for operating or it 
may be removed and placed near the 
screen. Speaker and projector are con 
nected by a 40 foot cable which can be 
quickly coiled on the back of the speaker 
panel. A 10 watt amplifier permits use 
of a larger speaker if desired. 

The new compact unit has all of the 
fine features of Bell & Howell pro- 
jectors including silent and sound speeds, 
reverse, still-picture clutch, “floating 
film” construction throughout and oth- 
ers. Bell & Howell Co., Dept. NS, 7100 
McCormick Rd., Chicago 45. (Key No. 
250) 


Classroom Deodorant 


A new deodorant has been announced 
which is designed to eliminate offensive 
odors and stale air. Known as “Fra- 
grant Air,” the product is the aerosol 
type and is dispensed from the bottle by 
merely pushing a button and spraying 
it into the air. Six or seven seconds of 
spraying is said to be sufficient for an 
average sized room. 

In addition to classrooms, “Fragrant 
Air” is effective in deodorizing the air 
when sprayed in shower rooms, dressing 
rooms, toilets and other locations where 
air becomes stale or heavy. The product 
is safe to handle, is non-inflammable and 
is easy to use. Brulin & Co., Inc., Dept. 
NS, 2939 Columbia Ave., Indianapolis 7, 
Ind, (Key No. 251) 


Eye-O Lighting Fixture 


Designed especially for school light- 
ing, the new Eye-Q is a fluorescent light- 
ing fixture with two 40 watt lamps. The 
Eye-Q is a sturdy, all steel unit with 
high lighting efficiency and an overall 
light distribution that assures successful 
downlighting as well as widely dis 
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tributed overhead illumination, The 
unit is designed for economical initial 
cost, installation and maintenance. 

Opening from either side, the louvers 
can be completely removed without fas- 
tening devices. The new Sm¢thcraft 
Lo-Brite shade finish is used on the new 
unit and the louvers provide cutoff from 
lamp glare. The ballast is mounted on 
sliding brackets so that hanger stems 
can be positioned at any point along the 
4 foot channel. The side reflectors 
swivel upward to permit cleaning of the 
inner reflecting surface without remov- 
ing lamps. Smithcraft Lighting Division, 
Dept. NS, Chelsea 50, Mass. (Key No. 
252) 


Floor Machine 


The new model C-18 floor machine 
recently announced by The Kent Com 
pany has a brush spread of 1814 inches 
and is equipped with a % h.p. motor. 
The offset motor design counter-bal- 
ances the handle, thus evenly distributing 
the weight of the machine and facilitat- 
ing its operation. All moving parts are 
mounted on ball or Timken Roller 
bearings, the motor is dustproof and 
waterproof and the two gears run in a 





The ad- 


bath of 
justable handle is equipped with a safety 
switch which can be operated by either 


continuous grease. 


or both hands. In addition, the C-18 
has all of the fine features of earlier 
Kent models. The Kent Company, Inc., 
Dept. NS, Rome, N. Y. (Key No. 253) 


Power Rewind Assembly 


A new Motor Driven Rewinder has 
been added to the general line of all 
metal film handling equipment by Neu 
made Products Corporation. Consisting 
of a ball bearing motor driven rewinder 
connected through a variable speed con- 
trol, foot operated, and equipped with 
a throw-out clutch for reversing the film 
with the hand rewinder, the unit has a 
slip-clutch in the power mechanism 
which acts to prevent damage to the 
film and provides even tension at all 
times. Both ends of the rewinder are 
mounted on a smooth white enameled, 
acid resisting panel. Neumade Products 
Corp., Dept. NS, 427 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. (Key No. 254) 





Tennis Teaching System 


A complete system for teaching ten- 
nis has been announced by Tom Stow 
and consists of a stroke developer, mat 
showing proper footwork and a text- 
book. Developed after years of ex- 
perience, the system is designed pri- 
marily for teachers, particularly those 
instructing class groups. The Strole 
Developer allows the pupil to practice 
any stroke until he has mastered it since 
it holds the ball stationary at any de 
sired height. The explanations and pic 
tures in the textbook, the footwork mats 
and the Stroke Developer itself sim- 
plify both the system of teaching and 
its application. 

The system is designed to give the 
beginner the feel of hitting the ball 
correctly and to afford the advanced 
player a dependable method of devel- 
oping strokes, footwork and form. The 
complete system makes possible the 
handling of groups and classes and 
permits instructors to plan and carry 
through long range programs. Tom 
Stow, Dept. NS, 1 Tunnel Rd., Berkeley 
5, Calif. (Key No. 255) 


Wire Recorder 


The Pentron Astra-Sonic is a portable 
combination wire recorder, radio, pho- 
nograph and public address system. It 
can be used for teaching, for recording 
individual and group work, for checking 
classroom progress, for radio broadcasts, 
to make and play phonograph record- 
ings and as a public address system for 
general use in the school. 

The precision-built 7 tube wire re- 
corder produces a flat audio response 
from 70 to 7500 cps, records and plays 
back its own radio, phonograph or 
microphone material, and has a syn- 
chronized timing meter which makes 
it possible to find any desired material 
on the wire without guessing. The ma- 
chine is housed in a simulated alligator 
carrying case in which are phonograph 
needles, 2 spools recording wire, crystal 
microphone, 9 foot line cord, and ac- 
cessory case for microphone and wire. 





The unit is approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Pentron Corporation, Dept. 
NS, 611 W. Division St., Chicago 10. 
(Key No. 256) 
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Product Literature 


e A discussion of “Gymnastics at the 
Olympic Games” by Eugene Wettstone, 
Coach of U. S. 1948 Olympic Gymnastic 
Team, is presented in pamphlet form by 
Fred Medart Products, Inc., 3535 DeKalb 
St., St. Louis 18, Mo. Interesting com- 
ments on each team, in order of scoring, 
and discussion of each event makes fas- 
cinating reading for those concerned 


with athletics. (Key No. 257) 


e Educational Catalog No. 343 on “Old 
Faithful Products” has been issued by 
The American Crayon Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio. This attractive booklet, printed 
in full color, contains complete informa- 
tion on the full line of art material pro- 


duced by this company. (Key No. 258) 


e Schools with printing shops will be 
interested in a booklet, “Offset Simpli- 
fied,” which gives information on the 
complete line of equipment for offset 
work manufactured by American Type 
Founders, 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, 
N. J. The “simplified method” of plate 
making is described in detail in the 
booklet with each step illustrated. (Key 


No. 259) 


e Illustrations showing each step to be 
taken for, the proper care of various 
types of floors, and supplemented with 
written explanations, are features of a 
new booklet, “How to Care for Your 
Floors,” issued by S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Inc., Racine, Wis. The 20 page guide 
covers care of rubber, asphalt tile, wood, 
cork, linoleum, concrete, terrazzo and 
gym floors. Practical hints for cutting 
maintenance costs, suggestions for a 
daily maintenance plan and complete 
catalog information on Johnson products 
are all included in the booklet. (Key No. 
260) 


e How Butler Steel-Aluminum build- 
ings can be adapted for use by schools, 
colleges and universities is the subject 
of a folder recently published by But- 
ler Mfg. Co., 7400 E. 13th St., Kansas 
City 3, Mo. Illustrations of these pre- 
fabricated buildings in use by schools, 
suggested floor plans, and descriptive 
information on the attractive appear- 
ance, reflective aluminum surface which 
moderates heat and cold, time saving 
construction and economy are some of 
the points covered in the folder. (Key 
No. 261) 


e The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued a catalog of “Fire Pre- 
vention Films” which are available with- 
out cost through the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters Film Library, Bu- 
reau of Communications Research, Inc., 
13 E. 37th St., New York 17. The films 
listed are designed to help save lives 
and resources from fire through their 
educational material. (Key No. 262) 
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e A far-reaching index of instructional 
motion pictures integrated with text- 
books has been prepared by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. This 270 
page correlation links nearly 300 widely 
used American textbooks with an equal 
number of EBF classroom sound films. 
Prepared under the supervision of Dr. 
Kenneth Norberg in cooperation, with 
the textbook publishers, the correlation 
was prepared because of a demand from 
the field, and is divided into sections 
covering primary readers, biology, chem- 
istry, general science, health and physics, 
and history, geography and _ problems 
of American democracy, (Key No. 263) 


e A new meat and poultry catalog has 
been published by Pfaelzer Brothers, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Entitled 
“Pfaelzer Brothers Market Guide and 
Price List,” the catalog lists all of the 
meat, poultry and cheese products avail- 
able from this company specializing in 
service to institutions (Key No. 264) 


e A new quarterly publication, entitled 
“Scientific Apparatus and Methods,” 
has been issued by E. H. Sargent & Co., 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago 11. . The 
publishers state their threetold purpose 
as: to present original articles of interest 
to the chemical profession; to present 
new and interesting laboratory appara- 
tus, and to provide a supplement to the 
company catalog which will keep read- 
ers abreast of the trend in equipment 
changes. The first issue is attractively 
laid out and printed, has 32 pages plus 
cover, and should prove of especial in- 
terest to those in the laboratory. (Key 
No. 265) 


e A 16 page illustrated pamphlet has 
been issued by American Music Confer- 
ence, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 
on “America’s Musical Activities.” Pre- 
senting an analysis of a national survey 
of public interest in music, the booklet 
covers music in the schools, children and 
music, why people play musical instru- 
ments, teaching music and music pref- 
erences. These findings form the basis. 
for the American Music Conference co- 
operative educational program for ex- 
panding school and community music 
activities throughout the nation. (Key 
No. 266) 


e “The Green Book” is the title of a 
helpful booklet issued by the New York 
Silicate Book Slate Company, Inc., 235 
E. 34th St., New York 16, giving de- 
tailed information on chalkboards, cork 
bulletin boards, Neatstrip aluminum and 
steel framing, reversible easel chalk- 
boards and Bayer safety metal ward- 
robes. Illustrations, diagrammatic draw- 
ings and specifications augment the in- 
teresting and complete descriptive in- 
formation. (Key No. 267) 





e “Standard Colors for the Nesbitt 
Syncretizer” is the title of a folder issued 
by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., State Road and 
Rhawn St., Philadelphia 36, Pa., which 
carries chips showing the colors avail- 
able for the finish of this company’s 
unit ventilator. The folder carries in- 
teresting information on facts vs. fancies 
regarding the selection of colors for 
decoration, and helpful descriptive data 
on the colors shown. (Key No. 268) 


e A new series of educational tran- 
scriptions has been announced by the 
Califone Corp., 122 E. 7th St., Los An- 
geles 14, Calif. Adapted for use in 
schools, the new series is on 16 inch 
non-breakable vinylite records (33% 
r.p.m.) and covers scenes from American 
History, biographies of outstanding 
Americans and a number of the best 
known fairy tales. (Key No. 269) 


e The new Young America Films cata- 
log has been issued in two separate 12 
page sections, one devoted to descriptions 
of teaching films totaling more than 
60 titles, and the other devoted to film- 
strips, 2 by 2 inch slides and the YAF 
Package Plan, The catalog is available 
from Young America Films, 18 E. 4st 
St., New York 17. (Key No. 270) 


e A descriptive list of teaching films 
for classes in art, audio-visual educa- 
tion, social sciences, English, natural 
science and several other subjects has 
been published by the International Film 
Bureau Inc., 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 2, under the title “101 Films.” 
(Key No. 271) 


Film Releases 


“River Tyne,” 16 mm. 12 minutes. Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. (Key No. 272) 


“Capitalism,” “Your Family,” “A Visit 
to Ireland,” “Life in a Fishing Village,” 
“Modern Hawaii,” “Basketball*for Girls, 
Fundamental Techniques,” “Basketball 
for Girls, Game Play,” “Softball for 
Boys,” “Safe Living at School” and 
“Build Your Vocabulary,” all 1 reel, 
sound, color or black and white. Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi- 
cago 1. (Key No. 273) 


“The Nature of Democracy,” series of 7 
discussional slidefilms, color. The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. (Key No. 274) 


“Exploring Through Maps,” filmstrip 
series on map study including “Maps and 
Their Meanings” in color and “We Live 
on a Huge Ball,” “Flat Maps of a 
Round World” and “Maps and Men” 
in black and white. Popular Science Pub. 
Co., Audio-Visual Div., 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10. (Key No. 275) 
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Now you can make the 


NEW LONG-PLAYING RECORDINGS 





PRESTO Portable 
Microgroove Recorders 


Check these Advantages: 


V Cuts recording costs in half 


¥ Less than half the library space needed 


VY More than twice as much recording to a side 


HESE new recorders are the 
Presto K-10 and Y-3 ,redesigned 
versions, for microgroove recording, 
of the famous K-8 and Y-2. Just 
think—for every inch of disc on 
either recorder, there’s a full 6% 
minutes of recording. This means 
much lower recording costs, for you 
have longer playing time, use fewer 
discs, and need much less space for 
your recording library. 
More than just a recorder, Presto 
equipment is also a public address 
system and a record player. 


You know how essential Presto 
can be for speech correction, voice 
training and teaching languages. 
Less obvious, but of equal impor- 
tance, is the use you'll make of 
Presto in recording plays, choral 
work, classroom progress and many 
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other activities in accordance with 
modern teaching techniques. You 
can also record notable radio broad- 
casts. 

Write today for complete specifi- 
cations and full information con- 
cerning the Presto model best suited 
to your needs. 





New Microgroove Turntable 


MICROGROOVE calls for an ex- 
tremely accurate and vibration- 


free playback turntable. The 
new Presto consists of a 12- 
inch, heavy, cast - aluminum 


turntable mounted on an alu- 
minum panel. Uses two large 
motors—one for 78, the other for 
33% RPM (or available with 
one motor if only one speed is 
desired). 
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First 
in the 


School 
Field! 





K-10 (above) —This is the famous time-tested Presto 


K-8 portable recorder, record player and public ad- 
dress system redesigned for microgroove as well as re e 
ular recording. Records 30 minutes on one side of 
13'%-inch disc. Ideally suited for all schools, vith 
of speech, music, dramatics. 


° 


Y-3 (at top)—This is the Presto Y-2 portable recorder 
and playback, redesigned for microgroove as well as 
regular recording. Records for 15 minutes on only 2% 
inches of a 16-inch disc. One-half hour of high fidelity 
or 40 minutes of slightly lower fidelity on one side! Fills 
the need for 16-inch transcription and playback equip- 
ment which is easily portable yet capable of producing 
very high grade recordings. 





RECORDING CORPORATION 
Paramus, New Jersey 
Mailing Address: P.O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 
in Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Sq. Bidg., Montrea! 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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CONVENTIONAL REGISTER 





YOU be the judge. It’s not necessary to tell you that the photograph at 
the left is a smoke pattern cast by the Honeywell Air Diffusion Register, 
and that the one on the right is that disbursed by the conventional type of 





forced air register. 
These actual unretouched photographs (except for blacking in the base 


and pointing up the registers) were taken under room conditions and show 
exactly how air is diffused from each type of register. In both cases the 
louvres were set for the maximum spread. Instead of disturbing air blasts with 
drafts and cold spots, the unique design of the Honeywell Register diffuses 

a gentle, even blanket of air to every corner of the room. In the classroom this 
means the same, even comfort conditions for every pupil, with never one 


row too hot and the next too cold. 
In addition to improved performance with Honeywell’s Air Diffusion 


Register, you gain the advantage of drastically reduced installation costs. Soil 
streaks on walls and ceilings are eliminated. That means less frequent cleaning 
and decorating. And in appearance, the register is smart, modern. You'll want 


all the facts about this remarkable new register at once. Phone the Honeywell 
branch in your city or write Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. ; 





In Canada: Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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